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== Diſcourſe of Stene-heng is moulded off, 
and caſt into a rude Form, from ſome few 
indigeſted notes of the late judicious ArchiteF, 
the Yitruvius of his age Inigo Fones. That ſo 
venerable an Antiquity might not periſh, but the = 
world made beholding to him for reſtoring it 
to light, the defires of ſeverall his learned 
Friends have encouraged me to. compole this 
Treatiſe, Had he ſurvived to haye done it with 
his own hand, there had needed no Apology. 
Such as it is, I make now yours. Accept it in 
hu name, from 


FW. 


| STONEHENG 
RESTO RED, 


BY 


INIGO FON ES Eſquire. 


Eing naturally inclined in my younger years to 
y the 4rts of Deſzgne, [paſſed into-forrain parts to 
converſe with che great Maſters thereof in Tal, 
where 1 applied my (elf ro ſearch our the ruines of thoſe an- 
cient Buildings, which in deſpight of Time ir ſelf, and vio- 
lence of Barbarians are yet remaining, Having ſatisfied my 
ſelf in theſe, and returning to: my native Caumeey, I applied 
my minde more particularly: to the .of ArchteSure. 
Among the ancient monuments whereof, found here, 1 
deemed none more worthy the ſearching” after, then this of 
Stonebeng ; . not only in regard of the Fownders thereof, the 
Time when builr, the Work ic ſelf, bur alſo for the rarity of 
its Ivention, being different in Forme from all had ſeen be- 
fore : likewiſe, of as beautifull Proporttons , as elegant in Or- 
der, and as ſtately in Aſpe#, as any. | 
King James, in his progreſle, the year one thouſand fix 
hundred and twenty, being at Wiltan,and diſcourſing ofthis 
Antiquity,l was ſent for by the right Honourable Wilkam then 
Earl of Pembrook, and received there hus Majeſties. commands / 
to produce out of mine own prafiſe 1n Architeture, and ex- 
perience in Antiquities abroad what poſsibly Icould diſcover 
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concerning this of Stonebeng. What mine opinion was then, 
and what I have ſince colleted in relation thereunto ; I in« 
ro make the ſubjeAof this preſotit Treatiſe. And cep- 
gh, in che i{\tficate, 4nd\obſcure fludy of Antiquity it is 
ar eaſier (as Camden very well obſerves) to refute and con- 
tradict a falſe, then to ſer down a true and certain reſolu- 
tion. For mindown part, in what I ſhaff here deliver, 1 in- 
tend not to ſtruggle againſt any opinion commonly, and 
long fince received. Let every man judge as ir pleaſeth 
him, What opinion ſoever the Reader inclines to, I ſhall 
not make much materiall, my aime being, a defire only to 
vindicate, as much as in me lics, the Founders of this vene- 
rable Antiquity ft6hn oblivion, and to make the truth, as far 
forth as poſsibly I may, appearetoall men. | 
, Severall Writers, both Strangers, and our own Coun- 
treymen, have treated of Stonebeng. Before recite whoſe opi- 
nions;{ think not amiſſeto feek this ſubje& from the moſt 
ancient times, endevouting thereby co give fatisfaftion 
whether or ae, the Drudes, alids Dude (in Authors indif- 
fercritly wrizen, and in old time rhe Prieſts of the Britans 
and 'Gauls) or theancient Braans, for the Drud's uſe, might 
not be the Foundert of ſo notable a monument ; which if 
they. wete, there is then no cauſe why beſtow farther ſtudy 
or pains, inſeatching who che Fawnders were, bur acquielce 
inthe [honour of our own Narions firſt ereQtion of i. 

As far nevertheleſlc,as from Hiſtory ancient or moderne 
may begathered, there is little likelyhood of any ſuch mar- 
ter, <onſidering dpecially whac the Druid's were, alſo,whar 
ſmall ex ce the Britans, anciendy inhabiting this Iſle, 
had, in knowledge 'of what ever Arts, much lefle of buil- 
ding, with like clegancy and proportion, ſuch geodly 
works as Stoneheng. 

Concernieg the Druid's inthe firftplacerrue it 15, they arg 
reported In 4ricienttirnes, 'to: have been in great cſteeme in 
this-Mland, where 190 29 re and -manner 'of lear- 

Ceſar. Com- ning, wasfuppolcd to be fir invented, and 'from hence 
wen.lib.6. tranflatedtnto'Gtal, Diſaplan in Britannia reperta (Faith Ceſar) 
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atque de in Galliam tranſlata eſſe exiſtimatur. They are ſaid in 
like manner to have ordered and diſpoſed all divine mat- 
ters, as well in relation to their ſeverall kinds of Sacrifices, 
as to expounding whatever rites of their idolatrous ſuper- 
ftition; inſomuch, you may call chem (if you pleaſe) che 

Biſhops and Clergy of that Age. 
cir power moreover, and preheminence was not 
confined within the ſtrict limits of ſacred matters, bur en- 
. joying a more large prerogattve, temporall negotiations, 
and affairs of State were tranſacted by them : the managing 
of Peace and War was uſually remitted to their Authority, 
even when Armies were ready to joyn in Battell. Publica tis 
(faith Strabo)- ex privata judicia committuntur, & aliquando cau- 
fis bellorum diſceptandis jam acie congreſſuros compoſuerunt. Judges 
they were (ſaith Ceſar allo) in almoſt all civill and crimi- 
nall cauſes : ſentence they gave in caſe of life and death : de- 
cide they did controverſies, and debares berwixt party and 
party : finally, whatever elſe was requiſite and convenient 


Plin. lib.16. 


Strab. lib.4. 


Ceſar. lib.6. 


tokeep the people in due obedience to their Princes, they” 


wholly took the care and charge of. 

Theſe were the maine affaires wherein the employment 
of the Draides conlifted, and whereunto they wholly ad- 
died themlclyes. Whoſoever defires ro know more of 
them, may read (ſar, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Diogenes 
Laertius, Ammianus Marcellus, and ſuch like ancient Authors. 
Bur, whatſoever theſe, or other Hiſtorians have wrinen of 
the. Druides, certainly, Stonebeng could not be builded by 
them, 1n regard, I find no mention, they were at any' time 
cither ſtudious in Architeftwe, ( which in this ſubjeR is 
chiefly to be reſpected) or skiltull in any thing elſe condu- 
cing thereunto. For, Academies of Deſigne were unknamm 
unto them: publique LeRures in the Mathematiques not 
read. amongſt them : nothing of their Painting, not one 
word of theit Scalpture is to be found, or ſcarce of any Sci- 
ence, (Philoſophy and Aſtronomy excepted) proper to informe 
the judgement of an Archite#; who, (as Fitruvius faith) 
ſhould be peritus Graphidos, eruditus Geometria, & Optices non 
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V ar. (5.1. 


Ceſar. li.6. 
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renarus &c, perfett in Deſigne, expert in Geumetry , well ſeen in 
the Opticks, skilfull m Aruhmetick, a good Hiſtorian, a diligent 
hearer of Philoſophers, well experienc'd in Phyfick, Muſick, Law 
and Aſtrologte, 
Ot all that have written of the Dymd's, no Auchor knew 


them better then Ceſar, nenher hach any more fully de- 


{cribed-them ; who after a large diſcourſe of their 
d:(cipline, priviledges , and Theologie, Mwlta de fideribus 
(faith he) atque eorwm motu, de mund: ac terrarum magmas. 
dine, de reryn natua, &c. diſputant, & juventati tranſdunt. 
They make much diſpute, and mſtruFt ther Scholars mn many things 
concerning the Stars, and their motion, the greatneſſe of Heaven and 
Earth, of the nature of things @&'c. As tor other Arts relating to 
the Mithematiques, or any works of this kind, he makes no 


. manner of mention, though himſelf an Archie, glorying 


in his own, and much more extolling ochers invention in 

that Art. | 
The truth is, thoſe ancient times had no knowledge of 
publique works, either Sacred or Secular, for their own ule, 
or honour of their Deities. Beſides, they uf'd nor any build- 
ings of Stone, or (for ought is manifeſt) knew ſo much, as 
how to order working therein. The Druid's led a ſolitary 
contemplarive lite, — themſelves with ſuch habi- 
tations, as either meer neceſlity invented, to ſhelter them 
from contrariety of ſeaſons, without Art, without Order, 
without any whatever means tending to perpetuity: or, 
ſach &# Nature alone had prepared for them 1n dens, and 
cavesvf deſert and darkſome woods ; eſteeming ir, queſti- 
onlefle, the higheſt ſecret of their myſtery, rather to com- 
mand in cayes and cotrages, then live like Kings, in Palaces, 
2*bltarely houſes. They were too wiſe, knew too well, 
"Twas their humility, integrity, retired manner of life, and 
pretended ſanctity poſleſt the people with an awfully reve- 
rend eſtcem of them z and which fed, and kept up their 
reputation throughout the Countrey, when outward appea- 
rances of State and magnrficence would either have brought 
them into enyy, and their ſuperſtition into contempt, or 
them- 
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themſelves and Religion both to be wholly cxtirpated and 
laid ahde. | 

Pomponins Mela diſcourfing of the Draides, Docent multa 
(ſaith he) nobulifsrmos gentis clam 7 din vicenis annis tn ſpeen, aut 
in abditis [altibus, They teach the Nobilty, and better jort of their 
nation, many things, even twenty years together, ſecretly m caves, or 
cloſe coverts of 6b/cure woods and forreſts. Such, and no other 
were their habitations, ſuch their Univerſities and publique 
Schooles. 

As for their Temples and ſacred ſtructures, they conſiſted 
not in variety of formes, coſtlineſſe of marerials, or perfe- 
ion of humane Arts, but were of Natures own framing 
in like manner, being no other then groves of Oke.. The 
Druid's choſe of (Gaith Pliny) ſuch groves for their divine 
Service, as flood only upon Okes ; nay they folemnized no Sacrifice, nor 
performed any ſacred Ceremontes without the branches, and leaves 
thereof, from whence they may ſeems well enough to be named Dryadz 
in Greek, which ſignifies as much as Oke Prieſts. 

The Romans having forced their paſſage, and gained vi- 
Etory over the Drud's in Angleſey, cut down their woods and 
groves, amongſt them reckoned holy, and conſecrated to 
their execrable ſuperſtitions, Exciſi luct (ſaith Tacitus) ſevis 
Jupe ſtinonibus ſacri. Ss Ke 

To this purpoſe, Humphrey Llad, in his hiſtory of Wales, 
The vaſt woods growing in that Iſland, were not only by 
the Romans, but afterwards, when the Chriſtian Faith rook 
place in this Nation, by the Chriſtians alſo fell'd arff rooted 
out. And why? becauſe of the idolatry (ſaith he) and ab- 
ſurd Religion uſed in them. Again, in his Epiſtle & Orte- 
lius concerning the lfle of Angleſey, the fame Author affirmes ; 
Though there is lictle wood ow growing there, yet every 
day the roots and bodies of huge trees of a wonderfull 
length and bigneſle are by the inhabicanrs found and digged 
out of the earth, in divers places in low grounds, and cham- 
p1on helds. 

Now, if in ſtead of theſeroots, and bodies of trees, the 
ruines of ancient Structures had been there found, m mighr 
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adventure, with ſome probabilicy, have been preſumed, 
either that the Druid's uſed Temples, or ſome other buildings 
of ſtone. For their ancient ſeat was in the Iſle of Mona, now 
Angleſey, whence modern Writers ſtyle ic Inſulam Druidum, 
the Iſland of the Drud's, and ſedem Drudum , the (ear 
of the Druids. And from hence, queſtionleſſe , ic came 
to paſſe, the Romans, with ſuch difficulty, under the cgn- 


' duct of Suetomnws Paulinus, brought that l{land under cheir 


T acit. Ann, 
lib.16. 


* 


wer; nor was it wholly ſubdued co their Empire, uncill 
Julius Agricola's time. For, whereas ih other parts of Britain, 
the people contended for Liberty only, there, they fought pro 
aris & focis, for Liberty, and Religion both. 

There ic was the Britiſh armies (ſaith Tacitus) being im- 
battailed, the women ran to and fro amongſt them in ſable 
weeds, their hair abouttheir ears, and fire-brands in their 
hands, like infernall furies, the Druid's round about them 
alſo, liking up their hands tro Heaven, and pouring forth 
deadly curſes; the novelty of which ſight bred ſuch amaze- 
ment in the Reman Legions, (the Romans here, 1t ſeems, were 
unacquainted with the Draid's till then) that they ſtood 
ſock ill, and cloſe together, not once moving a foot, as if 
poſſeſſed with a reſolution to aft nothing ar all, but receive 
their deaths tamely and without any great reſiſtance, 

Wherefore, beſides, that Hiſtory hath not remembred the 
ruines of any ancient buildings digged up in Angleſey , if ei- 
ther, this Antiquity had been remaining in that Iland, or any 
Authordelivered ſuch Actions of the Druid's, as aforeſaid, 
performed about the place, where Stonebeng remains ſtand- 
ing, there might have been ſome advantage made thereof to 
the purpoſe now in hand. But Angleſey excepted, ancient 
Writers give them reſidence in no part of Britam beſide, nor 
arethey remembred by any, to have been found elſewhere, 
throughout the whole Nation. With reſpe&t whereunto, if 
the Druid's had knowledge, either to build the like magni- 
ficent ſtruQures, or uſe, for any ſuch, 'they would, without 
all peradventure, have erected them upon the ſame place ra- 
ther where themſelves reſided, then el{where. 

Net 
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Neither are we to wonder, they choſe ſuch an out-nook 
or corner as Angleſey, to refide in; in regard, there, they lived 
remote, and ſolitary ; there, were ſtore of caves, and dens 
ro inſtruct their Scholars in,cloſe and retired places for their 
own habications, and plenty of groves to perform their 
ſacred myſteries in. Moreover, they paſt their days there, 
like the Hermuts of old time, according to their own de- 
fire, in full comcentmene, and with free liberty to ſtudy, 
and contemplate what they plealed. For, Angleſey (we muſt 
know) in thoſe times of yore, was wholly overgrown 
with deſert Woods, and obſcure forrefts, from whence the 
ancient Byitans call'd it Ins Dowd, the ſhadowy or dark 
Iſland. Which name ic till retains, and is well known there- 
by to the now inhabicanes, who are, even atthis day, like- 
wile enclined, (yea, they uſually accuſtomerhemſelves) to 
commair things more to Memory,then Writing ; and,as ha- 
ving received it by tradition from their Anceſtors, living 
in Loſe ancient times, ſtill endevour to obſerve that cuſtom 
of the Druids, Who held it wnlawfull to commit any thing 
to writing. As Ceſar (in the ſixth book of his Commenta- 
ries of the Gauliſh war) delivers. p 

Concerning the Britavs 1n the nexc place, The condition 
of thoſe ancient inhabitants of this I{land in the Drud'stime 
duly conſidered, (viz, in what manner they lived, how un- 
6kilfull in all Sciences, and civill cuſtoms, what. Deities 
they had, in wha places they adored them, and what man. 
ner of buildings, or ſacred or ſecular, were uſed bythem) 
as lictle reaſon appears, that this Antiquity was by them 
erected. 

As for their manner of living, the Britans were then a ſa- 
vage and barbarous people, knowing no uſe at all of gar- 
ments. Veſtis uſum non cognoſcunt (ſaich Herodian.) Now, if 
deſtitute of the kno ,even-to clothe themſelves, much 
lefle any knowledge had they co cre ftately tructures, or 
ſuch remarkable works as Stoubeng. Whar faſhions they 
uled to adorn their bodies wich, the ſame Author tells us. 
As 4 rare .and rich habilement , they wore about their waſts 

| and 
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and necks ornaments of iron ( laith he) and did pounce and 


colour their bodies with ſundry forms, in rude manner repre- 


ſentins ſeverall creatures. In which regard, * they would 
not be otherwiſe clothed, leſt conſtrain'd thereby to hide 
ſuch their ſimple (though with them much eſteemed ) 
bravery. 

Again, in other their civill cuſtoms, they were no leſſe 
rude and ignorant; yea, ſo barbarous, even in things ap- 

rtaining to common ſuſtenance, and whatever husban- 
dry ; that (as Strabo) Quidam eorum 0b imperitiam caſeos nullos 


conficiant, cum tamen latte abundent : alti boytos colendi, & altarum 


partium agriculture ignari ſunt. Many of them, though they had great 
plenty of milk, yet their. want of skall was ſuch, they knew not how to 
make cheeſe : others ſo fimple, they knew not to order their gardens or 
orchards, or any thing belonging thereunto, | 
Their Countrey alſo then lay uncultivated,no corn ſown: 
Quevis berba & radix cibus eft, Ther food was berbs and roots (ſaith 
Don Caſius.) Hence Sir Walter Raleigh cals them the — 
Nomades. And (by the way) it may not inappoſitely be 0 
ſerv'd, milk, roots, and fruit were the chief banquetting 
diſhes; and skins of beaſts (if clothed) the moſt coſtly ha- 
birs of our Forefathers. Now who can, in reaſon imagine, 
that any great knowledge, practice, or delight of Arts and 
Sciences, Wherein the clegancy of ArchiteQture conſiſts, 
ſhould be in uſe or eſteem, amongſt a people, wholly de- 
voted (as I may ſo ſay) and given over to ſuch barbarity ? 
There were then no publick roads, or common high- 
ways to paſſe from one place to another, no conſtant habi- 
tations, Nec mana, nec urbes, Nor towns nor walls (as Dion out 
of Xiphilne hath it) much lefle Temples, or other buildings 
made of ſtone, compoſed by Art, with Order, and Pro- 
portion, | 
Moreover, who caſt their cies upon this Antiquity, and 
examine the ſame with judgement, muſt be epforced to 


confeſle it erefted by people, grand maſters in the Art of | 


building, and liberall ſciences, whereof the ancient Britans 
utterly ignorant, as a Nation wholly addicted to wars, ne- 
ver 
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ver applying themſelves to the ſtudy of Arts, or troubling 
their thoughts with any excellency therein, Omnis arbor do- 
mus. Every tree being in Pread of 4 houſe to thens. 

In the wars which Bunduica (whom Tacitus cals Boadicia) 
Queen of the em, undertook againſtthe Romans, wherein 
ſevency thouſand of their Citizens, and allies periſhe®; in 
diſdainfull contempt of the experience in Arts, wherein 
the Romans flouriſhed, She accounted 1t her chiefeſt glory 
(ſaich Dion Caſdius) ro command over the Britans, in re- 
gard, a people they were, who had notlearned, or knew, 


- what belonged to the cultivaring and manuring of lands ; or the 


prafiice of Arts, or to be craftſmen m any thing, ſave war. Qui non 
agros colere, non opifices eſſe, ſed bella gerere opttme didicerunt. Where 

ou ſce, their having nor experience nor praRicein any 
Linde of Sciences, war excepted, was enforc'd, by Banduica, 
as redounding greatly tothe Britans honour, much adyan- 
tage being made thereof by Her, towards advancing Her 
deſigns, as «he Hiſtorian plainly tells us. 

But certain ut is, howeyer barbarous in other affairs, 8 
moſt warlike people they were. Never, untill the forces of 
the whole world united in the Roman Kmyjre conſpiring 
to ſubdue them, liable to conqueſt : neither could kf that 
power, till after numbers of years ſpent in the attempt, 
with infinite expence of men and treaſure , ever prevail 
againſt them. Now, as their ſole skilfulneſſe was in war, 
ſo they idoliz'd principally what had relation thereunto, 
their Dea optima maxima, being ViBoria, whom they wor- 
ſhipped under the name of Andater. Another Goddeſle they 
had in much efteem, called Adrafte, which ſome imagine 
(as the Nemeſis amongſt the Greeks) was their Goddefle of 
Revenge. Theſe, according totheir ſavage manner of living, 
they « ini groves, and woods, the only Ti inuf 
amongſt them, to perform their Sacrifices, and divine my- 
ſeries in. (as from ſeverall Authors I have already pros) 
Neither find 1 any particular place mentioned, co whi 
any of theſe their Temples (if they may ſo be called) were af- 
ſigned ; only Andates (it ſeems from Dion (afsius) had a _ 
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ſacred toher inthe Countrey of the cen, anciently contain- 
wg Norfolk, Syffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon Shares, farre 
cnough {[r0mM If . | 

£ Bclides, it 15-not to be paſt oyer'in ſilence, how Tacitss 
exp:clkih h:mleclt in the before cited fourteenth Book of 
his Apwoals,cell.ng.us ; The Romang overthrew not the Temples, 
or 14zed to the Frundations any of the ſacied flruttwes of the Druid's 
and Bucans mad: of flone, or other mate; tals, Which be might 45 rC(O. 
dily have done, if they bad wſcd any ſuch : but poſitively, the Romans 
cug down the Britans woods and groves, amongſt them reckoned holy, 
and conſecrated to their execrable ſuperſtitions. True it is, other 
Temples, of greater magnificence then already ſpoken of, 
I hod nv1ie : Ornaments of Art to enrich them they were 
not acquain.ed with: ſuch orderly c-mpoſcd works as 


Stonebeng, they b4d not any: yea, no kind of facred ſtru- 


Etures of ſtone were in ule amongſt them: their idolatrous 
places being naturally adorned, only wich wild, and over- 
grown ſhades, deligned and brought r> p<:{cAion by 
Dame Natug: her ſelf, ſhe being Architect generall co all 
their Deities. Nor did is confiſt wah their vain Religion to 
uſe any other,they making their worſhip, perfo: ming their 
Ceremonies, vttcring their Sacrihices 1a dark and obſcure 
royes, molt conformable unto their barbarcus, and in- 
+ Un humane oblarions. 
Neither muſt it ſeem ſtrange, they uſed noother Temples 
Mar. then thele, it not being their cuſtom alone ; for the Excelſs 
«K..Ch. of high places mentioned in the ſacred Srory, wherein the 
Heathen performed 1dolatraus rites unco their Idols, were 


commonly groves, afkRedly fired upon ſome mountai- 


nous Place, wichouc any Howſe or Temple. The Perſians 
Hered.lix, of old, ( of whom Herodotus ) Negue flatuas, neque templa, 
negue a14s extruere conſuetudo eft, Erefted neither Images, nor Tem. 
ples, nor Altars ; quinnwv bec factentibys inſanie tribuere, accounting 
4 great folly qud madneſſe in thoſe that did: but aſcending to 
| thetops of the higheſt, and moſt lofty hils, on them offered 
ſacrifices 86. their Gods. From hence, Xerxes, in his expc- 
divion, burns down the Temples of the Greeks, becauſe they 
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ſhut up their Gods therein, tro whom all things are open 
and free, and to whom the whole Univerſe ſerves for a 
Temple. The Abaſgians alſo (inhabiring Mount Caucaſys) 
did worſhip,even till Procopius his time, groves and woods; 
and in a barbarian ſimplicity eſteemed Ne very trees them- 
ſelves to be Gods. In like manner, the Northern and Sou- 
thern people of America, made all their Invocations and 
Exorciſms in woods. The ancient German? likewiſe conſe- 
crated woods and foreſts. Lucos ac nemora conſecrant ſaith Ta- 
citus of them. And the like places for 1dolatrous ſuperſti- 
tion, did divers other barbarous Nations uſe, before redu- 
ced to order, and civility of life, Tacitus giving this reaſon 
for it : They thought it a matter ill beſeeming the greatneſle 
of their Deities, to encloſe them withins Temples made by 
Art. His words are, Nec cohibere pariettbus Deos arbitrantur, 
They thought it not fit to reſtrain their Deities within compatted walls: 
ideſt, neque templis, neque domibus, viz. netther within Temples or 
Houſes made with hands, as C. Pichenas commenting thereon 
more fully INterpuuec | 

Touching the manner of the buildings of the ancient 
Britans, and of what marterialls they conſiſted, 1 find them 
ſo far ſhort of the magnificence of this Atiquity, that they 
were nor ſtately, nor ſumptuous ; neither had they any thing 
of Order, or Symmetry, much lefle, of gracefulneſſe, and Deco- 


II 


rum in them, being only ſuch as Ovid (relating to the firſt ovid.4ter, 


Age of the world) makes mention of, 


— domus antra fuerunt, 
Et denſi frutices, & juntte cortice virge. 


Thus Engliſhed by Arthur Golding. 
their bouſes were the thicks, 
And buſhy queaches, bollow caves, and hardles made of ſlicks. 


Om — 


lib.1. 


To like purpoſe Vitruvias. Inthe fuſt Age of the world (ſaith he) Viers. "I 


men lived in woods, caves, and foreſts, but aſter they had found out the 
uſe of fire, and by the benefit thereof were invited to enter into @ cer- 
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tain kind of ſociety, caperwnt alii de fronde facere tet, alu ſpeluncas 
fodere ſub montubus, nonnullt hirundinum nides, C7 adacationes ea- 

tmitantes, de luto & Virgultis facere loca, que fubirent, Some 
of them began to make themſelves habitations of boughs, ſome to dig 
dens in mountains ; other ſome, imitating the neſts of birds, made 
themſelves places of lame and twigs, and ſuch like materials, to creep 
into, and ſhroud themſelves in. DureRtly after which manner of 
workmanſhip, were the houſes of the anctent Britens, 

Domos ex calamis aut lignis ut plurimum habent compaFas, Theis 
houſes far the moſt part are of reed and wood, faith Diedorus Si- 
culus. 
In the Northern parts they live in tents. Degwnt in tento- 
ris, (ſaith Dion, epitomis'd by Xiphilene. ) 

Their Cities wgge without walls, the Country withour 
Towns. Urbium loco ipfts ſunt nemora, (laith Strabo) woods ſtand 
them m ftead of Cities or Towns. Arbortbus enim dejefiis ub: amplum 
circulum ſepierunt, ipfi caſas ibidem fibt panunt, & pecori ftabula con- 
dunt, ad uſum quidem non longt temporis. Far when by felling of trees, 
they have mcloſed, and fenced therewith a lazg-<@Cuit of wood, therein 
they raiſe cabbins and cottages for themſelves, and bovels jo; their cat. 
tell, of no great continuance, but only to ſupply their preſent uſe and 
occaſion. 

ll Britanui vocant (ſaith Ceſar) quum filvas impeditas valk 
atque foſſa munerunt, quo incurſionis boſtiuon Tvitande cauſa, conve- 
nire conſueverunt, T be Britans call a thick wood, encloſed about with 
a ditch and rampire, made for a place of retreat to avoid the invaſion 
and aſſault of thetr bordering enemies, a Town, 

Thus, you ſee,. in what condition the Inhabitants of this 
Iſland lived in thoſe ancient times, having of themlclyes, 
neither deſire, nor ability to exerciſe, nor from others, en- 
couragement to attain whatever knowledge in the Art of 
Building, Precepts, and rules therein, the Druid's neicher 
could, nor would impart unto them. That they could nor, 
_— from what 15 formerly ſaid, and in what skilfull 

ve others, they communicated nothing, burto thoſe of 
their own lociery , taking fpeciall order (as Ceſar affirms) 
their diſcipline might not be divulged. 
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As for Colonies of any Nation praQtiſed in Arts, from 
whom they might receive or knowledge, or civil converſa- 
tion, there were none ſeiled amongſt them : neithex had 
they commerce, or traffique, with any people experienced 
therein, much lefle acquaintance with any other, except 


thoſe of Gaul, welnear as barbarous as themlelves. None of 


the Gauls in a manner, had any knowledge (faith Ceſur) of the na- 


ture and quality of the people of Britain, or of the places, paxts, or paſſes 
of the Countrey. Neque enum temere preter mercatores ills adit quſ- 
quam, neque 11s ipſis quidquam, preeter oram maritaunam, at qae eas 
regines que ſunt contra Galliam, notion eſt, For, not any went thi- 
ther without eminent danger, except merchants, and they alſo could 
give accompt of nothing, ſave only the See-coaſt, and theſe Counreys 
which were oppoſite t®Gaul. Never any Calany of the Greeks, fo 
ought [ know ((aith Ortelnws) was ſeated in Britain. And Calar, 
the firſt of all the Romans that difevvered it, (anh Camden. 

if defire nevertheleſſe, ro know in what tumes the anct- 
ent Britaus began to be civilued, when to learn the know- 
ledge of Arts, co build ftately Temples, Palaces, prblick Build- 
ings, to be eloquentin forrain languages,and by their babirs, 
and arrire, attain the qualiticy of a civil, and well ordered 
people, Tacitus ſhall relate the ſame. 

Sequens biems ſaluberrenis concilits abſunupta &c. The winter 
enjuing (being the lecond year of Julius Agricala hys Propretar- 
ſhip, or Leiveenancy 1n Britan; Titus Veſpafean Emperour, 
abour one hundred thirty three years after the firſt diſcave- 
xy thereof by Caſar) was ſpent in moſt projutable, and politick Coun- 
cels (faith T acitus.) For whereas the Britans were rude, and di[per- 
fed, and thereby prone, upon every accafuan, to warre ; Agricola, to 
mduce them by pleaſure to quietnefſe and reſt , exherted in private, and 
belpt them in common to buld Temples, Houſer, and places of publick 
refort, commending thoſe, that were forward therein, aud puniſhing the 
refrattory. Moreover the Noblemens ſons be took, aud tnftrutied in the 
liberall Sciences, preferring the wits of Britatn, to the fladents #1 
Gaul, as being now eagerly ambitious to attavn the elaquexce of the 
Roman tongue, whereas lately they utterly rejeGbed that 
After that our attire grew #1 account aud the grwnr wach ujed anengſt 

them 
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them, and ſo by luttle and little they proceeded to provocations of vices 
to ſumptuous gallertes, baths, and exquiſite banquettings. Thus far 
Tacitus. Now had there been bur the leaſt mention made, 
by any Author, concerning the Druid's inſtructing, and 
rraining up the ancient Britans 1n any ſuch matters, as theſe, 
(which Tactus remembers the Romans to have done) whar 


concluſions might have beenrail'd from them ? whar pre- * 


ſumprive reaſons drawn, to prove, Stonebeng a work of the 
Drud's,or atleaſt erected for their ule ? 

To conclude, if this authority from Tacitus only, (an Au- 
thor eſteem'd the Polybius of the Latines) be chroughly weigh- 
ed, it will evidently manifeſt, (whatever elſe hath formerly 
been delivered) there was no ſuch thing in Britain, before 
the Romans arrived here, as that which we now call Stone- 
heng. What credit elſe with poſterity could T acitus expect 
rogain, in affirming the Britans were taught and inſtru- 
ed in the liberall Sciences by the Romans, if thoſe Arts 
acknowledg'd, to be practiſd amongſt the Britans before ? 
What need to have told us, the Romans made them $k1lfull 
in erecting ſumptuous Palaces, ſtately Portico's, and publick 

laces, if the inhabicants here, accuſtomed to enjoy ſuch 
noble buildings, before the Romans arrivall in this Land ? 
Why, rell ſucceeding Ages, when gentle perſuaſions nor 
prevail, to make the Britans innovate, and admit of ſacred 
ſtru&tures to whatever Deities, Agricola compell'd them to 
found magnificent Temples, and afhit therein, if this Anti- 
quiry Stoneheng extant before thoſe times ? Why allo, ſhould 
the Britans look upon the Temple ereted by the Romans at 
Camalodunum, (ſuppoſed Maldon 1n Eſſex) in honour of Clax- 
dius ſacred memory, -as an Altar of perpetuall dominion 
over them, if been uſed to ſuch ſtructures before ? yea, 
ſuchan eye-ſore the Britans accounted it, as, that Temple was 
one of the principall cauſes, which gave birth to that fatall 
inſurretion under Boad:c:a, Neither would Tacitus have 
magnihed the introducing thoſe cuſtoms amongſt them, as 
admirable policy in Agricola, and the true and only rule to 
bring them from their rude, and diſperſed manner of living 
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to civility, if theBratans attain/d fuch diſcipline before;:or. 
any knowledge wm the: excellency of 4chitetture procedi 
the time ofthe Romans government here. No, for whar fairh 
Camden? It was thte byoghtneſſe of that moſt glorious Empire, which © amf4.63. 
chaſed away all ſavage B,crbariſmr from the Britans minds, like «s 
from other Nations, whom it had ſubdued. | 
Furthermore, m the time ofthis Agricola, Britain was ful- 
ly diſcovered, the Romans had circumnavigated it ;' and 
knew, for ceriain, it was an Ifland, formerly doubted 
of till his cime; yea, there was nota Port (as I may fo ay) 
a bay, mountain, valley, hill, plain, wood, os foreſt, excher 
any cuſtorn, rite, ceremony, or what elſe belonging to- the 
knowledge of the Countrey, ormanners of the People,but 
the Romans were then as well acquainted wuh (eſpecially, 
in thar part of the Iſland now;call'd England) as, at this day, 
the Inhabitants themſelves are.  Neverthelefle, whac. men- 
tion ſoever is made by their Hiſtorians, coricerning other 
matters of che Britans, not oneword is to be found of this 
Antiquity, or any building. ot- this kind in uſe among 
them. But, becauſe ſome curiouſly learned have deſired 
ſomwhar ro be ſpoken for their benter ſarisfa&tion touching 
this particular, I have been tooprolixe. In a word theres ; 
fore, ler it ſuffice, Stonebeng was no work of the DruwFs, on 
of the ancient Britans; the learning af the Drwd sconkifting 
. more 1n contemplation then practice, and the ancieneBri- 
tans accounting it their chicteft glory ro be wholly ignorane 
in whatever Arts. Neither could ic be otherwiſe, feemg 
thcir life ſa uncivil, ſo rude, ſo frdl of wars, and conſequently roaid of 
all literature. (as Camden relateth) | Cam fo.q- 
Yet, before I cometo ſpeak of this middle Age (if 1 may 
ſo call it) wherein the Ramaxs prevailed, and ro compleat 
their viRories gave firſtiſe ro civility inthis Iſland; as,1 
began with times: of great Antiquity, ſo muſt I now de- 
{cend to thoſe lefle ancient, and. modern, wherein, as poſte- 
rity hath ſuffered an irreparable damage, through want of 
wricing in thoſe firft times, fo hath it been almoſt at as 
| great alofle, by roo much wricang ia later times ; ſo many 
Authors, 
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Authors, ſo much contrariety, ſo little certainty is found 
amongſt them, Who, when they could not ſearch out the 
truth in deed, laboured to bring forth narrations invented 
by themſelves, without or reaſon, or authvrity : delivering 
ah Camden) their ſeverall opinions, rather with a certain 
pleaſant variety to give contentment to their Readers, then 
Frovayry es or judgement to find out the truth of 


THOSE ancient Hiſtorians who (among other a&ti- 
ons of the Britans) treat of this Antiquity, diffter:much in 
their: ſeverall reports. And, as it is uſuall with Fiiftoriogra- 
phers of other Nations, where, they cannot give a juſt and 
rationall accompt of unwonted accidents, beyond the com- 
mon courſe of things, to fill up their ſtories with: fabulous, 
and incredible relations ; ſo, no maryell, if we hear the like 
in onr own Hiſtories Credibile enim eſt calamitatem bellicam, 

eccle cum bibliochecis exhauſerat infinttis, clara vetuſta- 
— 7" ifſe. For evident it is, chrough the calamities of 
wars (faith Leyland) which with finite Libraries ruined the 
Churches s, the _ records ” Antiquities, are ut- 

of; Wnde foriprurienti de antiquitate Britannica occultifima 
Jes 2 Whereby the Writers of the Britiſh Ow all 
of them, for the maſt part, very obſcure and doubtfull. 

Someothers/again, eſpecially the moſt ancient and au- 
chencick Britiſh Hiſtorians, who liv'din Ages next ſucceed- 
ing thoſe, wherein, Stonebeng mighe probably be firſt cre- 
ed, have wholly paſled it over with ſilence. In like man- 
ner venerable Bede, Wilkam , Roger —_ and 
others, ſpeak neching thereof, as happily, willing rather 
to rar ner ar. then deliver it apo rus. con- 
jecures, and-in ſo-doing. caft a blemiſh upon their other 
labogrs: | Neither 1s it i , that the moſt ancient 
Authors, conſidering the times wherein they wrote, upon 
the firſt ſpringing up of Chriſtian Religion here , might 
through zeal unto the true God, forbear to commemorate 
unto poſterity, places deſigned for 1dolatrous uſes ; endea- 
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youring rather, to ſuppreſſe the memory thereof, and make 
| ſiccetging generations (ollicitous therein; then, in thatm- 
f:ncy of Divine-worſhip, to illuſtrate the magnificent bf 
the Heathens, for building ſuch notable truQures to their 
falle Gods. Infomuch, 1 fiad very litle, or no menti- 
on atall thereof in the Britiſh Stories, except by Geffrey Mon- 
mouth, wichlome who follow him, and iy ſfuch Authors 
only, as cur moſt judicious Writers hold in many things, 
either qacerly fabulous, or overladen wich malicious, or ac- 
cidentary. untruths: 'Such relations nevertheleſſe, as they 
| make thereof, I ſhall endeayour to deliver in their own 
words; reduceable-1nto rwo conjectures, viz, either that 
Stonebeng was erected by A. Ambroſius (in ancient times Kiti 
_ of the Britans): in memory of the Britiſh Nobilicy perfidi- 
ouſly flain'ar a treaty by Hengift the Saxm: or elle, ſer-up 
by the  Britans themſelves. in honour of Him their ſard 
RA 2c! rc | 
Coaldus Conbrenſs, curiouſly diligent 1n his relations of 
the miracles in Lelandamongſt other ſtrange things in choſe 
parts, reckons up this Antiquity Stonebeng. Fuit antiquis tem- ©ir-Comb. 
portbus m Hibernia, lapidum congeries admiranda, (ſaith he) que Cap.1s. 
& Chorea Gigantum difFa fuit, quia Gigantes eam ab ulttmis 
Africz partibus in Hiberniam attulerunt &c. There was in [te- 
land in ancient times, « pile of ſlones worthy admiration, called the 
Giants Dance, becauſe Giants, from the remoteſt parts of Aﬀica, 
brought them into l1eland, and i the plams of Kildare, not farre 
from the Caſile of the Naaſe, aſwell by force of Art, as ſtrength, mi- 
 raculouſly ſct them up. Theſe ſtones (according to the Britiſh ſtory) 
Aurelius Ambrofius, Kg of the Bricans, procured Merlin by 
ſupernatural means to bring from Ireland, into Britain. And, that 
' be might leave ſome famous monument of ſo great a treaſon to after 
ages, in the ſame order, and art, as they ſlood formerly, ſet them up, 
where the flower of the Britiſh Nation fell by the cut-throat prafiice 
of the Saxons, and where under the pretence of peace, the ill ſecured 
youth of the Kingdom, by murdrous defigns were ſlain. 
Rainulpb Monk. of Cheſter, ſpeaking of Aurelixs, alias Au- Polchr.li.g; 
relanus Ambrofuus (by others called Ambroſtus Anrelianus) (aith 
au D (as 
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{as Sir Jobn Trevi the Prieſt in old Engliſh laid it down) 


ter Pendzagon by help of Merlin 
Choream Gigantum, that w 


chat bringing 
of Freland, \heakerh rhe By: 

ould lawfully be 
1r appears, Ranulph of Cheſter, as or 4 nmr as he gave to 
ftrange Roxies, had not mych confidence in this : and if, - 
according to, Geffrey Monmouth, or Matthew Weſtminſter, | 
ſhquld &; ic down, | proſume you wauld be of his mind. 
Bur, 1afe&t nor ſuch conceits, they are neither ficting my 
diſcourſe, not your perwlall. Nevertheleſle, ſceing none of 


Þis bzother. 
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abem cell us;by what ways,or Arts, Giants (: as they will have 
| X#) broughczhem from the.remoreſt parts of Africk.into Ire- 
Land (for it leems they could not hanſomly Fay a- Merlin to 


help them therein alſo) I ſhall cake ſo —_—_ leave, follow- 
As Manmouths ſteps, as to give you, at leaſt, ſome part 
os the Rory, and relate (according to cheir opinions) how 
they came from Leland hicher. After Geffrey Mannouths dif. 


courſe of Uter Pendragans viſtory over the Iſh, who years 


Merlintorlgoth and a great Army, were ſent b a ror oe 
i (laith he) 


| 19 ferch che Gyants dance, Lapidion firutturam 


9A ſunt & admixati ; circumſtantibus itaque cunttis, acceſit 
lexlinus & ait, utimin rviribus nos, ut in deponendo 
s tſtos, ſcaatis utrum ingenium Virtuti, aut virtus ingenio ce- 
, £&c, i.e. Haying found the ſirufture, from jay th & fell into ad- 
nyration and ſtanding all of them Pare. of. it, Merlin 
draws near, and thus beſpeaks them : ſe now your ſtrength 
aung, enen, that in taking away theſe ſlones, you may diſcover, whe- 
to Art. At bis command 
there £ they brng ſeverall nel ſe orts of engines, and addreſſe them- 
ſelves to pulling it down. Some ropes, ſome cables, ſome had made la- 
\thers ready, that what they ſo rank deſued, might be effeRted, but in 
n0 wiſe able to archeive their purpoſe. cuntI1s, ſolutus 
of Merlinus wriſum (ſaith Geffrey) & ſuas machinationes conſe- 
ff.  Denigne cam qucque neceſſaria appoſuiſſet ; levinis quam w 
" pot 
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poteſt lapides depoſuit : depoſitis antem, fect deferri ad naves, & 
2 ': C& fic cum gaudio in Bricanniam reverti caperunt, 
All of them tired, Merlin breaks out into laughter, and provides his 
per Laſtly, when be had ſet all things Make hardly to be 
beleey'd it w with what facility he took them down; being taken down, 
he cauſed them to be carried to the Ships,and imbarqued; and ſo with joy 
they began their return towards Britain, Leaving it for us to ſup- 
poſe,” wich as ſmall labour ey whe imbarqued, diſ-imbar- 
qued;and brought from their landing place roSalirbwry plain: 
all (it ſeems) done by Merlins ſpels. But of this roo much, 

Neverrhelefſe, as I contemne fables, ſo doe 1 imbrace,and 
take pleaſure inthe crath of Hiſtory : and therefore, that 
which concerns the ſlaughter of r & Britiſh Nobilicy by 
treaſon of Hengft commander of the Saxons, as of g' 
moment, andruth, I ſhall more fully relate. And G 
Moumouths Authority in this treacherous ſlaughter of the Br:- 
tans, though I reſpe&t nor fo'much, as Nimius, Malmsbuy, 
Sigebert, and others that affirm the ſame ; yer, becauſe he 
was the firſt, afret ſo rwany, and ſo ancient Authors, that fa- 
therd Stonebeng their monument, and A. Ambroſius founder 
thereof, and therefore muſt trace him, and his followers 
therein; I will give you the hiſtory likewiſe from him and 


thus it was : Hengrſt, upon his return with new _—- 


into Brita, finding Yortigern beyond expetarion re 
tro the Crown, and withall greatly alienared in his affe&i- 


ons towards him; prepared for his defence, with force of 


arms. Bur, whether he thought himſelfroo weak ; or, that 
he rather ſought to be eſpecially revenged on the Britiſh No- 
bility, who had wholly unriveted his defigns, or both ; he 
thought ir no difficult matter to delude him by a Treaty, 
whom formerly he had ſo cafily beguiled with his Neece 
Rowena. To which purpole, he makes anoverture, to com- 
poſe the enmities berwixrt them ar a Parley; and the King 
accepting it, appoints Ambrechwy Town their meeting place, 
Nec mora, ſlatuta die inſtante conyenerunt omnes intra nomimatam 
whem ((aith ) & de pace habenda colloquium i 4 

igitur 'boram prodittons ſue idoneam inſpexifſet Hengiftus voctfe- 
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rats eſt, Nemet oure yy mh & ilica Yorti _—_ acce- 


pit, C7 per pallupn detinuit. Augita ocyus ſigno, abſtraxerunt (i.e. 
edyxerigyt) Saxones ewltros ſuns, & aftautes principes invaſerunt, 
iſo/qpe nibil gale preveditantes ſugulavernnt circiter quadringentos 
[exagiuta juter Baronez & Canſules. The prefixed day "being come, 
theyall, without delgy, wet in the eſa Town, and began their 


Treaty for Peace ; hen therefore Hengilt Jaw ft tims far execus 
tion of bis arenda} Fiaſ, hl wt the word, Memet 
( (faith Verſtegan) thas 


is, Take you (EAVES ; 2 ind keg knives, which 
each of the Saxax then carried clalely 1n his ker) and 


forthwith ſeiſed upm Vartigern, end bad bn by by ml. The 


Saxans 7 bearing it, drew fo i, oj 
ike Re, , ion pa wn, part offi 94 0 = 
bundred and ſixty. uorion 
vg nay op Faris, atque Chriſtiana more 
hunaVity baud lang 4 nunc Salesberia 
dicttyr, in cameterto,qued e/t | nmr Ambrii. W hoſe corpſes 
bp Fe axcarding ta cuſtome, afer Chriſtian manner intered, not 
\ naw called Sglisbury, in the Church. 


ron Kaer-caradane 

5-4 wo tothe moxaſtery.of Ambresbury. 
With this relation of the Saxaxs treachery, Mathew We/t-. 
» er (4n1 his Flores biſtoriarum) ſrems to agree- And it whol- 
'OYS theopinion commonly received, That the ſaid 
m—_ = the. maſkcre of the Britaxs, and like« 
wits were at Stoneheng ; and that in memo« 
mazes fo wankaed there, 4. Ambroſius in the 

7, tg ghee Red this Antiquity.. Wherefore, I much 
. wonder, our — hiſtorians ſhould Cite the aforeſaid 
' Authors in, confirmation thereof, clpecially, when they 
' affirm dixeRtly, the: txeaty. was held in Ambrechury Town, 
and that the Britiſh Nobylity fell, by Treaſon there. 
Jus Nomigermus <9 cives 6: Saxones Maiis Kalends, que 
an, ſtare PEG, juxta, Agabrii cenobium convenire ((aith 
6 mts es cr lean 
egy ns whe approgenung, £0 appear near to 
the Monger of Ambzesbury. In Paga Ambri comenire, _ 


 Stoneheng rafored. 
in the Town it ſelf of Armbresbury (faith Mighrw 1rflownſter) 
In order to which ſummons; (chat era" proves heme mts > 
Geffiey Monmouths ory explaining; hiquiclf 
ning the place) tatuta die nfo cnet ny 
natam urbem, &c. the appointed day heiny cons; qti of him hee 
together within the forenamed Town, and there weaned Theft 
whereof was, that upon the word giver (#r before wehiced) 
The Saxons drew their knives, ned Sy 
by, /ſlew them. And, left poſtericyſhould donherehole! 
ced far their Countreys cauſe © firedly 
he leaves notthere, bur gives -1us| the dive@ylace| anchors: 
ner of their buriall, affirming plaialy: exe byvied by 
a Metr of thoſe times, :oven im w-Otvaech, #, as 
Chriſtians ſhould; Þ: eqmetena, quadefipuyta (10h 
Church-yard, cloſe bythe Manaſtery. (faith he) heaping, ohe 
word mentioned ([ pray oblerve)-of: Sakrbwy: plain) tices 


this Antiquity Stonebeug remains, t ulrheic Story. 
But, it's objected, Erna ay. aurora 


naſtery, the monument for their memory beſt vp 
elſewhere, 1n a place more prapex;:and/tnor —_ 
even, as inthe _— roperly y conſficuons places 'wh treprem 
aQians hap r0phies were: rugs - cho pany 
whole Ker" wang yr ter nu I 

by ok 


knew very well. lan{wer, A: 
and the beſt Authors, me ominySanye _ 

living many years under their dabjeſiagtinfornayns 
had fully Lane d his judgement, no doubd, wich whatever 
cuſtoms, civill or mart icutea 
though the Romans in thoſe rims, all know: 
ledge ot Arts, queſtionlefle civil; and! mazuialt-euflones je 


ſome ſort continued with them. :Neverthelofſe, if 4; 4nbiou 
ſius did erect any monument fartho Boui Miobilicy. he ua 
\vates of his own 


ther doubtleſle endeavoured to obſery 


Religion, being 2 Chriſtian, then the Heattigniſh' caſtorns 
© of his Anceſtors. However, io 


ther. F6#; 


ioerefting n; av the plaesof . 
their interment, hepurſued both. - As foorh>Chuiſttang he! 


neuring to poſteritycheie fawmauy mrs afher death, — 


14% by *\ 
TIRT 
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ſawell known, Taiced not relate ict. And, as concerning the 
angieht Romens manner in burying their Emperonurs, and 
thoſe. that hath eriomphed, or otherwiſe! deſerved well of 
though they burned their bodies 
abroad, the place-for ſepukture of their Aſhes, was within 


o__ the City; monuments totheir memory being erefted, upon 
fe.46. the ſame place where buried;;- ſo was Publicyla honoured, ſo 


the Fabriti, thee: Gears, and others. And, after the fame fa- 
ſhionmic ſeems;/weas the monument for the Britiſh Nobility 
(if any) ſeriup where they were interred; as in the place of all 
edentenolhqaiy@ Oct x;all the conſiderable circumſtances 
thezr-deaths, happening there in like manner. 
... Ix'sxrue the Romans ſet up, Trophies for great Vitories, in 
thoamoſt eminenc places where choſe viRtories were obrai- 
ned by chem; as the Trephy for Caius Marize his vanquiſh- 
ingthe Gmbriens;\in the moſt notable place where that me- 
| w Alfo, the Trophy dedicated to the 
memory of Auguſtus Ceſar that by his happy condu&, all 
the Alpine Nations, were reduced to Roman obedience, was 
ereed in the-moſt wie ar place of the As. Now, 
this martial cuſtomecontidered, the Brit:ſh Nobility being 
(as-the aforeſard Hiſtorians maintain), ſlaughtered in the 
Town, and buried at the| Monaſtery adjoyn1ng. Some one 
of choſe high-huls, on either ſide Ambresbary, had certainly 
for ſite been more eminent; and the monument it ſelf more 
expoſed to the. daily view: of trayellers , then about two 
miles from the” Fown, in a place remote, where this Anti- 
quity ftands. Which, though indeed eminent of it (elf, and 
overlooking theplains adjoyning ; yer, at a large diſtance, 
eſpecially on/thar fide rowards Ambrecbury, and Satigbury- 
ward, '” ſo ſurrounded _ as it appears ww an 
AſpeR of Religrous horror,rather then as carrying any form 
yr OI 0 bd 
This, though ſufficient to refute the preceding objeftion 
(the former reaſons being grounded upon cuſtoms only) 1 
Math.wih Thall yet, fromthehiſtories of thoſe times, further anſwer 
fogz, tChereunto; Mathew Weſtminſter tels us, A. Ambroſins baving 


com- 
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completed his victories over Heng!ft, and ſubduedhis ſons 
ar Jork, Demde porrexiſſe ad manafterium Armbri, wbi principes 
defuntt: jacebant, quos Hengiſtus prodiderat ; ifrom thence came to 
the Monaſlery at Ambresbury, anbere the deceaſed Nobles, whom 
Hengult betrayed, lay buried. And Geffrey , proſecu- G.Mon.lis, 
ting the ſame ſtory, affirms alſo, that 4. Ambrofaus being 
come to the Monaſtery, wt lotum quo defunitipecebant circionſpe- 
xit, pietate motus in lachrymas ſolutuseft, diyhumnamgue memeria 
cenſebat ceſpirem, qui tot nobules: pro patria defunttds protegebat. 
So ſoon as be caſt bis eyes upon the place where the flanghtered 'Prm- 
ces lay interred, deplored them, eſteeming that 'very which 
covered [0 many Nobles, dying for: their Comntreysicauſe, worthy eter- 
nall memory. Upon this conſideration, Precepit Merlino i({aith 
the ſame Author) laprdes circa” ſepultaram erigere, qars ex Hi- 
bernia aſportaverat. A. Ambroſius commanded Merlin, that 
the ſtones brought out of Ireland (for he till troubles -ham- 
ſelt and readers therewith )- ſhawl be ' ereffed abont 2he 
place of their buriall, Whereby '\x dearly appears their 
Sepulchre was ſet up about the ſame place where they 
were buried, and not elſewhere. Alſo, as fully char their 
buriall place (as both the ſaid Hiſtorians bavezold/us) was 
at the Monaſtery of Ambresbwy, or — adjoyning 


to it. All which former crc 


nor pofhble Stoneheng ſhould be ſup | 
except Geffiey Monmouth, having\made ſo formall a tale of 
their caſte tranſportation from Ireland, wonld lus 


alſo to imagine, poſterity might asealily be induced ro aſ- 
ſent, they were in like manner removed from the Church- 
yard ar Ambresbury to Salishwy plain, the one being equally 
as ridiculous as the other, and no manner of creditirobe 
given to either. 

Wherefore, laying all the aforeſaid Authoriies together. 
Firſt, thac Giraldis Cambrenſss formerly cited, tells us, (in rhac 
part of his ſtory which carries moſt Uikelihood of truth) 
a Monument was ſer up by A. Ambroſias, in memory ofthe 
Britans, (lain ata Treaty by the Saxos, uponthe very fame 
place where ſlain; andin order thereunts the aforeſaid = 

ti 
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tiſh Hiſtorians unanimouſly athrming the place at which 
that treaty was held, and where thoſe Britans were ſlain , 
was the Towa ir ſelf of Ambrezhwy, not where this Antiquity 
Stoneheng remains: again, if {ylpe& Cambrenſis authority,and 
allow rather what our Hiſtoriographer ot Moumouth ſaith, 
That the Monument was erected by A. Ambroſius, upon thar 
plat of ground, where the: ſlaughtered. Brtans lay buryed , 
be celling us alſo, their bunall place was in the Churchyard 
of the Monaſtery at Ambresbury (at the Monaſtery ir (elf, 
faith Matthew Weſtminſter) certainly then their Monumenc 
(whatſoever it was) being ſetup atthe place, where they 
were both lain and buried; and (according to the aforeſaid 
; Authors) they being nor flaininor buryed at Stonebeng, it 
muſt neceſſarily follow, this Antiquity was not erected in 
Honour of thoſe Britans. Unleſle any man will undertake 
to prove (which moſt certain iris none can) Stoneheng ſtands 
now, where 4mbresbury ſtood of old: or that the Mona- 
ſery and Churchyard thereof were not at Ambrerbary, bur 
at Stonebeng. 1 
Camfeangx; That the Monaſtery-of three: hundred Monks, ſtood 
there, (to wit at Ambresbiay) Camden, out of the Book called 
Eulogizn, affirms. And, thatthe Churchyard was cloſe ad- 
joyningto it, there's no queſtion tobe made. Firſt, becauſe 
in all times fince Monaſteries erected; it was always 1n ule, 
to lay out places for Churchyards belonging tro them, near 
to the Monaſteries themſelves. Secondly, becauſe divers 
ulchres, upon ſeverall occaſions, broken up at Ambreſ- 
bury Monaſtery, manifeſtche ſame. Thirdly, becauſe Gef. 
frey Monmouth plainly tels us, they were buried in cameterio, 
quod eft juxta canobum ; inthe Churchyard which is cloſe by the 
Monaſtery. Laſtly, it 1s further confirmed by theſe his for- 
'G. Men, . merly recited words, A. Ambrofius beg come unto the Monaſtery, 
11b.6. & 8. - caſt his eyes upon the place where the ſlaughtered Princes lay interred. . 
Which is notpaſſible he ſhould have done, if the Church- 
yard had been at Stanebeng ;.ic being very well known Stone- 
 heng cannot be diſcerned, even from tht higheſt hils, upon 
choſe parts eſpecially, chat next ſurround Ambresbury,-much 
leſle 


- 
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lefſe from the Monaſtery ir ſelf, fired in the bottome of a 
deep vale by the river Avons ſide. 

Among other Sepulchres found at the ſaid Monaſtery, 
it's worthy memory, that about the beginning of this Cen- 
rury, one of them hewn our of afirm-ſtone, and placed 
in the middle of a wall, was opened, having upon its co- 
verture in rude letters of maſſic gold, 


R. G. 4. C. - 600. T he origingll 
Inſcription I 
could not pro» 


The bones within which [Sepulchre were all firm, fair iwiontocor 
yellow coloured hair about the (cull, a ſuppoſed peece of nevertheleſſs 8s 


the liver, near upon the bigneſſcof a walnur, very dry and nts Ihans, 
hard, and together therewith, were found ſeverall royall choſe perſons 


habiliments, as jewels, veils, ſcarfs, and che like, reraining — 

evenill then, their proper colours. All which were after» 51 =*** 
wards, very choicely kept, in thecolleCtion of the Right ho- 
nourable Edward, then Earl of Hertford : and of the atoreſaid 
gold divers rings were made and worn by his Lordſhips 
rincipall Officers. Concerning which Tomb (though 1 
La not diſpute) why mighr it not be the Sepulchre of Queen 
Guinever, wife.of King Arthur; eſpecially the Letters R G. 
as much to ſay, Regma Guinevera, declaring her ticle and 
name ; and the date 4n. Chy. 600. (if truly copied) agreeing 
(poſſibly well enough) with the time of her death ? Be- 

des, Leyland affirms, ſeverall Writers make mention, ſbe Los —< 
rook upon her a Nuns rol at Ambresbury, died, and was baried 
there. To which he gives ſo much credir, that (what ever 
Giraldus (ambrenſis delivers to the contrary) he-will by no 
means allow, either her body to be afterwards tranſlated 
from Ambresbwy, or, at any time, buried by her husband 
King Arthur at Glaſtonbury. Unto Lezlands reaſons for her in- 
terment at Ambresbury, Camden (it ſeems) inclinesalſo, be- 
cauſe wholly ſilent of her Sepulchre, diſcovered any where 
elſe: though hear large ſers down/all the circumſtances of 
her Husbands body, ics being found ar Glaflenbwy. For, had 
Camden apprehended any thing inducing him co __ 
E er 


. 
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her body had betn cogerher with his there found, he would 


never, certainly, have concealed it from poſterity, 

Whether the aforeſaid Tomb ſo found, were her 
monument, yea or no, enough concerning the ſlaughter 
and ſepultures of the afore mentioned Britans ; as alſo, that 
Stonebeng was not erected in memory of them. Let us come 
now to Aurelius Ambrofins, atid ſee whether Polydore Virgill's 
ſtory in relation to Stonebeng agrees with what other Au- 
thors have delivered of Aurdlius, For from Polydore's autho- 
rity, our modern Writers raiſe their ſecond, and quite 
contrary opinion : namely, that the Britans erected this An- 
tzquity for A. Ambroſius his Sepulchre. 

Polydore Virgill treating 'of the ations of thoſe times be- 
tewixt the Britans and Saxons; Britanni, Duc: ſao Ambroſio 
de republic bene merito magnificum (ſaith he ) poſuerant ſepul- 
chr 8c. The Britans in memory of bis great atchievements for 
the Commonwealth, erefted a magnificent Sepulchre ta their Chieftain 
Ambroſius, mide of great ſquare ſtines in form of a Crown, even 
in that place, where fighting, he was ſlain, that the proweſſe of ſo great 
a Commander, ſhould neither be among/t themſelves, who 
then lived, or left wwremembred to poſterity. Which Monument re- 
mam even to this day, in the Dioceſe of Salisbury, near wito the 
roillage called Amisbery. 1 | 

This opinion of Pohdore is grounded (as I conceive) up- 
on no great likelihood, . For, ſhould the Britiſh Nobles, fir 
 afferiour £0 4, Ambroſixs,. in honour, and dignity, be bu- 
ried inthe Churchyard of. a Monaſtery, and a Sepulchre. 
aſſigned for Ambroſius himſelf in the open fields ? Should 
that Chriſtin King, who had accompliſhed ſo many great 
achievements victorioully againſt che Pagans, enemies to 
Chrift * Cauſed Churches to be repaired, which the Bar- 
barilm of the Saxons hatl deſtroyed ? pulled down and de- 
moliſhed idolatrous places:of the Heathen, and (as is more 
probable) rather, then eredted by him, whilſt living, ro 
others, or by others, to his memory ater dead, the very firſt 
that began © deface this Heathenaſh (acred ſtruRure, (for, 

| though 
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though a Roman, yet a (briſtian, and zeal totrue Religion, 
might, no doubt, cauſe him diſpenſe with ruining idola- 
trous Temples though formerly built, and conſecrated to 
falſe Gods by his ſeduced Aunceſtors) ſhould he, 1 ſay, be 
buried Pagan-like, in unſanRified; unballowed ground, 
and others far leſſe eminent, lefle conſpicuous, in more 
noble, and ſacred places ? It could never be. Neither rea- 
ſon of State, nor fervor of piety, in thoſe more ſcrupulous 
times, could ever admit ther of 
Had Polydere, or any other, told us fome Pagan-Saxon- 
Commander lay there intombed, *rwould have carried a 
ſhew of much more credi, and the ancient cuſtome of char 
Peoples burying their dead might have been produced, ar 
as aprobable argument, to confirm the ſame. For the 
Saxons a Pagan Nation, if any of their Princes or Nobility died, 
mm their bouſes at home of ſickneſſe, were buried in pleaſant, and de- 
lightfull gardens ; if from home, and in the wars, not far from their 
camps, in beaps of earth caſt up in the fields, which beaps they called 
Burrows : and the promiſcuous common people in medows and open 
fields. Saxones Nobiles gens Chriftt ignara, iz hortis ameenis, fi domi 


forte agroti moriebantur : ft foris &+ bells occiſi,, in egeſtis per cam» aſſert, Are. 


pos terre twnulis quos Burgos appellabant, juxta caftra ſepulti ſunt : 
vulgus autem promiſcuum etiam in pratis & apertis camps, As Ley- 
land, who laid a good ground-work towards the diſcovery 
of Bntiſh Antiquities, delivers. 

Polydore nevertheleſle, had great reaſon to imagine A. 4n- 
broſius famed the reſtorer of his Countrey (and Bulwark of 
War,as Camden cals him) worthy an everlaſting Monument, 
Extat etiam nunc id monimentum in dizceſi Sarisberienſi prope pa- 

quam Amisberiam -oocant, Which monument is yet extant 
in the dieceſe of Salisbury (faith he) not far from Ambresbury 
Town : and (o was the Churchyard of the Monaſtery too. He 
alſo cels us, Fattwn fuiſſe ad formam corone, it was made m form of 
a Crawn. An elegant expreſſion (I confeſſe) of a no leſle cle- 
gant work, if he meantStonebeng , yet no argument thereby 
to prove A. Ambroſius or buried, or din there. For, as touch- 
ing 4. Ambroſius his death, ſeverall Authors, of as good cre- 
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G. Monm. 
M. weſt m. 
Poly: hron. 
Caxton. 


Leyland. 


K nolls in 
vit. Ba. 


Ped, Mexia 


in vit. Con. 


Plutarch in 
vit. Pyrr. 


Ma. Weſt. 
fo-94- 


regalibus exequits, humayerunt, And with reſpeft to his command, 
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dix as Polydore (his integrity: nevertheleſſe I queſtion not, 
others have been buſic enough therein) affirm, that Paſcen. 
tius Vortigerns fon, with many: xewards corrupted a certain 
Saxon called Eopas (Clappa, ſaith Caxton) who, raking upon 
him che habit of a Monk, under pretence of Phyſick 
(A. Ambroſius being then ſick) gave him poyſon, whereof 
he died at Wincheſter, And no wonder he was ſo poyſoned, 
many examples of the like kinde being recorded in Hiſto- 
ry. As in later times, the Twkiſh Emperour Bajazet the ſe- 
cond, under pretence of Phylick poyſoned by a Jew: alſo 
Conrad third of that name Emperour of Germany, by an Ita. 
lian: and, in times of old, under the ſame pretence, Pyrrbus 
that famous Epirot had been poyloned by his own Phy- 
ſitian, if C.Fabricusthe Roman Conſul would have enclined 
to ſuch ignoble:refolucions, as Paſcentivs after pnt 'in a&t 
againſt A. Ambrofius-in our ſtory. 

Amongſt other, who relate this diſaſter of 4. Ambroſius, 
Matthew Weſtminſter tels us,The ſaid pretended Monk tandem 
adR egis preſentiam perduttum ,venenum ei porrexiſſe &c.being at | 
admitted A the Kmgs. preſence, adminiſtred poyſon wnto Trig we 
having drunk, the witked Traytor adyijed him'to fletp, and in ſ6 do. 
ing ſuddenly ſhould recover health! Nec mora, i per piyds corpo.. | 
71s £7 venas veneno, mortem pariter ſubſecutam eſſe. But, ere long, © 
the poyſon being diſperſed through the pores and veins of his body, death | 


ſeized upon him. 


:Concerning the buriall of A. Ambroſms, if give credit to 
Geffrey Monmouths affirming 4. Ambroſius on his death-bed 
ave command, and was accordingly buried, in the Se- 
pulchre by him (whilſt living) prepared in the Churchyard | 
adjoyning to the Monaſtery at &mbresbwy, then was 4.4m. 

broſius nor burted ac Stonebeng, nor conſequently this Antiquity 
erected to his memory. Geffrey Monmouth tels us ; His 
death being known, the Biſhops, Abbats, and all the Clergy of that 
province, aſſembled: togetber in| the City of Wixicheſter. Ft qua 
vivens adbuc praceperat, ut in cemeterio prope canobeam Ambrii, 
quod wpſe paraverat ſepelrretur, tulerwit corpus ejus, eodem atque cum 
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whileſt living that in the ( bucyard adjoynmg to the Monaſtery at Art\« 
bresbury, prepared by him be would be buried, they took bis body and 
with royall ſolemnities enterred bim there. 

Furthermore, at Ambresbury, that is, Ambroſe his Town, cms 
(Camden tels us) certain ancient Kings, by report of the Britiſh 
ſtary, lay interred. Whether 4. Ambroſins was one of them, or 
no, I argue not ; yet the ſame Author ſaith, Ambroſe Aureli- | 
anus gave name unto the place. And why not, he being bu- | 
ried there; as well, as upon the tranſlation of the body of E4- 
mund that moſt Chriſtian King,the Town of Edmundsbury in 
Suffolk was fo called ? 

It manifeſtly hence appears,Stonebeng no Sepulchre,cither 
erected by 4. Ambroſuus,or by the Brittſh Nobility,or to any of 
their memories. Some Monument there was, perhaps, an- 
ciently ſer up in honour of them, at the Monaſtery of Am- 
bresbuy. Which, the fury ofthe Saxons when victorious, ot 
violence of time, which deſtroyeth all chings, utterly con- 
ſuming, might happily be the reaſon, Hiſtonans in ſucceed- 
ing Ages, finding ſo notable an Antiquity as not 
far from thence, and not apprebending for what uſe it was 
firſt buile, ſuppos'd no other ching worthy 4. Ambroſiu, or 
thoſe Britans, then ſuch an extraordinary Coane: here- 
as, the Monuments inthoſe ancient times, made for great 
Pritizes here in Britain, were _ ewo Pyramids between 
which. interred, of no: 'extraordinaty bigneſſe crefted to 
their memory in 'whate're Religious places thoſe Princes 
lay buried; Moreover, af ſeriouſly rake notice of the ſeve- 
rall ſotts of: Sepulchres uſed by divers Nations, none are 
found bearing like 4ſpe# with this work Stenebeng, but 6 
other kinde of Architefture, far different in Form, Mamter, 
and Compyſure., Some, made of one Colitmne onely ; of, 
if otherwiſe, only:a vaſe ereRted on the place of buriall, as 
amongſtihe Athenians :: Some, had x Columne whereon the 
ſhields uſet.in Watby the deceaſed, whilſt living, were fixc, 
as in thoſtmedals of filver, which the Roman Senate dedi- 
cated to YVeſpaſian: Sore, a Columne with a Statue there- 
on ; {o the tamous Columne of Tr4jan had a Coloſſus on the 
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Hiſtoriao, liyingabour one thouſand years ago, telling us, 


Stoneheng reſtored. 


top thereof, as by his medals allo a Again, the Ganls 
on the tops of Mountains, ereted Pyramid's or Columnes, as 


Monuments to their Princes. The Saxons were buried (as 


ſaid before) in huge heaps of carth, to this day viſible 
among us. The Keep of the now Caſtell S. Angelo at Rome was 
the Sepulchre of the Emperour Adrian. (ſuch mighty moles 
were the Monuments of the Romans) The Greeks erected 
Altars, and inſtituted Sacrifices tothe memory of their Chief- 
tains, as the Spartans to Lyſander : The renowned Carian 
Queen made the Mauſoleuwtor her husband, a mafhe bulk 
of building, 140 foot high : The huge Pyramid's in Zeype 
cauſing ſuch wonder in the world, were Sepulchres of /Z- 


2yptian Kings. ln a word, amongft all Nations, Sepulchres 


whether little or great, were always reall and ſolid piles ; 
not airous, with frequent openings, and void ſpaces of 
ground within, expoſed to Sun and wind, neither uncove- 
red like this Antiquity ; or in any manner ſo built, as may 
enforce the leaſt preſumption, that this our Stonebeng was 
evera Sepulchre. 

I havegiven you a full relation what concerning Stone- 
beng hath 3% mn) by Writers, in reſpeR of us though 
ancient, yet in regard of the great antiquity of this Work, in- 
deed but modern, Geffrey Monmouth living not full five hun- 
dred years ago, and Pohydere YVogill long after him, in King 
Henry the eighths reign ; Who, as they are the principall Au- 
thors chat write any thing of Stonebeng, ſo,upon whar autho- 
rity deliver the ſame, they make not appear. Inſomuch, 
Camden gives no more credit to their relations in this very 
particular, then unto common ſayings, (ſo he cals them) 
as if grounded upon Fene only, or invented by themſelves. 
And it may the rather be ſo preſumed, becauſe, as they lived 
notin ancient times, and conſequently could not themſelves 
bear teſtimony of any ſuch things ; ſo, neither the Britans 
nor Saxons for along time after their firſt arrivall here, had 
any Records or Writings to convey whatever ations, ei- 
ther of cheir own, or others to poſterity, Namins a Britiſh 


Bri- 
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Britannos doftorts nullam' peritiam habuifſe &c. The great Ma- 
ſters and Doctors of Britain hid no skill, wy teft memorial of any 
thing in writing: confefhag, chat himtelf guthered whatfoe ver ba 
Þrote, out of the Annals and Chraucles of the holy Fathers. Nec Sax- 
ones amnuſi quicquam pene de rebus mer ipſ05\, &* Briratmnos eo 
temipore geſts. ſcript. poſteritati reliquerint, 8&c. Neither did the FEED 
Saxoas bring wilzarned ({aich Leyland) leave atmoft any thing in 1. je 
writing to poſterizy, of the ations performed in thoſe times berwhxee Art fol-25: 
chemſelves and Britans : whatforver, 1emembred after Chrift tanyþt 
in this land, of the friſt vittorres of the Saxons, beiny boehtrken up 
1pon truſt from the month of the conmen people, and commuted to wr i- 
ring from -onlgar reports only, Neither dhe Britars, utterly worn one 
with ſo many wars , had (as the fame Author hath it) or deffre, or 
oppor twaty, had they dejured it, to-beftow thety pains tn compiling any 
whatever hiſtory, that mugbt connnend thei, ations to fucceedir; 
Ages. t: 

—_ ic may be objedted : If Polydore Pirgil, and Geffrry 
Monmouthcould neicher be eye«witnefles themſelves,nor have 
authority from other more arcient Auchors for what reha- 
ted by them concerning Stonebwyy: and that from whatever 
writings ancient ox modern, nor any thing of certainty can 
be found out concerning the ſame, from whence then ap- 
pear, for what uſe, or. by whom Stoneherg ereted ? I an- 
{wer, though not appear from: Hiſtories written either by 
the Britans or Saxons; yet, as Galdas profefiing he wrore his 
Hiſtory (for the: former reafons)) by relatws from beymd 
Sea : and, as Numius his eat'of the Amals' and Chronicles 
of the holy Fathers as aforeſaid :- fo, feverall other ways a 
poſſibiliry of cruch.may be ym namely, from the an- 
thoricy of other Natons ; the. concurrence of cimefor 
ſuch nderubicgercten the caſtoms of forepaſſed A 
in like, wotks; from the manner and form of buildi 
proper toſeverall Countries, , from the uſe to which ſuch 
buildings applied, and the like. Upon which, as occafiort 
ſerves, intending hereafter more largely to infift, 1 ſhall in 
the mean while ſer down the judgement our late Writers 
give of this Antiquety. | 


Cam- 


3z 


Stoneheng reſtored. 
Camden diligent ſearcher after Antiquities of our Nation, 


having, 1n his Chorography of Wileſhze, colleCted all the afore- 


, ſaid opinions, together with his own, gives a ſummary de- 


Cam.focagt- {cription of Stonebeng, in words as follow. Towards the North, 


ſeem ſtones indeed * and that ſtatues and | 
and [mall grit grow together ſo compat? and firm, that they were E: 


about fix miles from Salisbury, in the plain, is to be ſeen a buge and 
monſtrous peece of work, ſuch as Cicero termeth 1nſanam ſubſtru- 
Qionem. For within the circuit of a ditch,there are erefted m manner 
of a Crown, in three ranks or courſes one within anather, certain might y 


and wuuprought ſlones, whereof; ome are twenty eight ſoot bigh C ſeven 


foot broad, upon the heads of which others, like overthwart peeces, do 


bear and riſt crofs-wiſe,with a ſmall tenon and mortaiſe, ſo as the whole 


frame ſeemeth to hang , whereof we call it Stoneheng, like as our old 


Hiſtorians termed it for the greatneſs the Giants dance.Our Countrimen 
ps and miracles, And much they mar- 
vell, from whence ſuch buge ſtones were brought, conſidering "that in 

all thoſe quarters thereupon, there is Hardly to be 7 orien 
common ſtone at all for building : as alſo, by what means they were ſet 


7 odangy 6 wer meh ro I am not curiouſly to ai, 


and diſpute, but rather to lament with much » that rhe Authors of 
ſo notable « Monument are thus buried in Yet ſome there 


are;that think them to be no natarall ſtones hewn out of the rock, but 
artificially made of pure ſand, and by ſome glewy and unftuous mat- 
ter, knit and incorporate together, like 4s thoſe ancient trophies or 
monuments of vittory which I have ſeen in Yorkſhire. And what 
marvell? Read we not I pray yourn Pliny, that the ſand or duſt of 
Puteoli, being covered over with water, forthwith a very 
| that the ciſterns in Rome of ſand, digged cut of the ground, 
and the ſirongeſt kind of lime wrought together grow ſo hard, that they 
images of marble \ ſcaling 5, 


med entire and ſolid warble * The common ſaying is,that Ambroſius 
Aurelianus, or bis brother Uther du rear  - up, by the art of 
Merlin,&c. Thus far Camden, it being needlefle to repear 
more from him,having already Jeliveres the ſtory from the 
Authors themſelves. Yet here nevertheleſle, as neceſſarily in- 
duced thereunto, 1 ſhall take leave to obſerve ſomething 
more remarkable to our purpoſe 1n hand,upon his words. 
In 
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In the firſt place then, Stoneheng 1s by him called « ge 
ſub- 


and mon/trous peece of work, terming it from Cicero, inſanam 
ſiruftionem. To which I ſay, had Camden as well attained 
other abilicies of an Archite, as he was skilfull in Antiqui- 
ties: or been as converſant in Ant:qutties abroad, as learned 
in thoſe of his own Nation, he would have given a far dif. 
ferent judgement hereof, For, whoſoever is acquainted 
with the ancient ruines yet a in and abour Italy, 
may eaſily perceive chis no ſuch huge building, either "fot 
the circuit of the work, or bigneſle of the ſtones, they bein 
as manageable to the Roman Architefs, as amongſt us to rail 
a May-pole, or maſt of a Ship. And, if this buge and 
monſtrous, what may be ſaid of. Diocletians baths ? the great 
Cirque ? Marcellus his Theater ? Yeſ} T emple of Peace ? 
and other prodigious works of the Romans ? the very re- 
mainders whereof now lying inthe duft,breed amazement 
and wonder (not without juſt reaſon roo) in whoſoever 
bcholds them with atrentivenefle and judgement. Nay, 
whereas he _ inſenam ſubſtruftronem, it's demon- 
ſrable , that ixt this ffland of great Bntain, and 
Rome it ſelf, there's no one ftruture to be ſeen, wherein 
more clearly ſhines thoſe harmoniacall proportions, of 
which only the beſt times could yaunt, then in this of 
Stoneheng. 
Moreover, Our C 


bordering thereupon, there is bardly to be found any common flone for 
bulding. Upon what truſt Camden (his extraordinary judge- 
ment otherwiſe conſidered) took this relation, 1 know nor. 
For,there is = _ common ſtone ar ms _ 
nary ules, but ſtone of extraord! ions likewife, 
__ for greater works (if wane x. C3 Ga Stoneheny : 
the Quarries of Haſſelborowgh and Chilmark, both of them riot 
far from the borders of the plain, having of a long time fur- 
niſhed all the adjacent parts with common ſtone for build- 
ing, Ando come nearer the matter) it is manifeſt, that in 
divers places about the Plain, the ſame kinde of Stone 

I whereof 


marvel (faich he) from whence | 
ſuch buge ſtones were brought, confidering that in all thoſe s 
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whereof this Antiquity conſiſts may be found, eſpecially 
about Aibuy in North-Wiltſhire,not many miles diſtant from 
it, where not onely are Quarries of the like ſtone, bur alſo 
ſtones of far greater dimenſions then any at Stonebeng, may 
be had. 

They wonder alſo (ſaith he) by what means they (that, is ſuch 
huge ſtones) were ſet up. What may be cfte&ted by chat Me- 
chanicall Art, which Dee in his Mathematical Preface to Euclyde, 
cals: Menadyy, or Art of ordering Engines for raiſmg weights ; thoſe 
(it ſeems) of whom Camden ſpeaks took little notice of, 
when Archimedes during the ſiege of Syracuſe, raiſed out of 
the Sea, and turned in. the air- at pleaſure, the Ships and 
Gallies of che Romans, full fraught as they were with Soul- 
diers, Mariners, and their ordinary lading : and if King 
Hieron could have afhgned him, a-fit place to firm his en- 
gines on, he would have undertaken to remove, even the 
rerreftriall Globe out of the worlds center, ſo high, perfeRti- 
on in this Art cranſported him. What ſhould 1 ſay of the 
Obeluk in Ages ſo far paſt, brought from the Mountains 
of Armenia, and ereCted in Babylon by Semiramis, one hundred 
& fifty foot high, and at the baſe twenty four foot ſquare of 
oneentire ſtone ? Eft in fanoLatonz (laich Herodotus of his 
own knowledge) delubrum ex uno fattum lapide, cujus parietes 
equal celſitudine ad longitudinem quadragenum cubito;um. Cuſus 
Lacunart, pro tefto impoſitus eſt alius lapis quatuor cubitorum per oras 
craſiitudine. In the Temple of Latona (in Agypt) is a Chappell 
framed of one ſtone, whaſe walls being of equall height, are in length 

orty cubits, covered in like manner with one ſole ſtone four cubits 
thick. Thoſe, which made this wonder would have much 
more admired, 1f they could have ſeen the Obeluk raiſed 
in times of old by King Rameſis at Heliopolis, in that part of 
Agypt anciently called Thebais, 1n height one hundred 
twenty one Geometrical feet (which of our meaſure makes 
one hundred thirty ſux feet) of one entire ſtone: and ſo 
lictle wonder made they, of raiſing it, that the Architect 
undertook and did effect it, the Kings own (on being ar 
the ſame time bound to the top thereof. Amongſt the Re- 


mans 5 
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mans, Auzuſtus Ceſar ereted in the great Cirque at Rome, an 
0belick of one ſtone, one hundred and twenty foor, nine 
inches long : another alſo, was ſet up in Mars field, nine foot 
higher then it, by the ſaid Emperour. And ic ſeems alſo, 


neither they,nor Camdens ſelf had ever ſeen that 0b:lizk,which 


35 


even 1n theſe our days, inthe year one thouſand five hun- 


dred eighty ſix, Sixtus Quintus cauſed to be erected in the 
Piazza of S. Peter at Rome, one hundred and eight. Roman 
palms high,and at the baſe twelve palms ſquare, (according 
to our Aſliſe, fourſcore and one foot high, and nine foot 
ſquare) of one entire ſtone al{o : Dominico Fontana bein 
Archite, Bur, there are more ſtrange things (as Sir Waltg 
Raleigh hath it) in the world, then berwixt London and Stanes. 
Ic is want of knowledge in 4rts makes ſuch admirers, and 
Art it ſelf have ſo many Enemies. Had 1 not been thought 
worchy (by him who then commanded) to have been Be 
Archite& thereof, | would have made ſome mention of the 
great ſtones uſed in the work, and Portico at the Weſt end 
ot S Pauls Church London, bur 1forbear ; though in great- 
nelie they wereequall to moſt in this Antiquity, and raiſed 
to a far greater heightthen any there. What manner of En- 
gines the Ancients uſed for raiſing; and what ſecure ways 
they had, for cariage and tranſportation of their huge 
weights,is more proper for another ſubject. 

Some there are ((ajth ( amden) that think them to be no naturall 
ſtones, hewn out of the rock, but artificially made of pure ſand, and 
by ſome glewy and unttuous matter, knit and incorporate together like 
thoſe ancient trophies, or monuments of -vittory, which I have ſeen m 
Yorkſhire. As for theſe Monuments (for my part) I have 
not ſeen, otherwiſe | would give my ſenſe upon them, and 
happily they may be found as far from being artificial, as 
thole at Stonebeng, And what marvel? (ſaith he) read we not, 7 
pray you, in Pliny that the ſand or duſt of Puteol1, being covered over 
With water, becometh forthwith a very ſtone &+c. He might as well 
havetold us the Rocks in Portland are artificiall., Bur it's crue, 
this ſand of, Puteolz, was much uſed by the Ancients, and it is 
ſuch a kind of earth, as is very famous for its admirable f- 
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feRs in building, being tempered with the cement of Cuma ; 
For, it not onely yeelds ſtrength to all other buildings, bur 
thereby alſo, all works made in the Sea under water, are 
moſt firmly conſolidated. Yer, doel not find, thateverthe 
Ancients made any artificiall ſtones thereof, or that Vitruvias 
hath any thing to that purpoſe; ro him the credit given to 
Pliny, and others, concerning the Earth of Puteoli being only 
due ; poſterity being in the firſt place beholding unto him 
for finding out the nature of that earth, he giving us not 
only the etfe&ts thereof bur the cauſe alſo from whence thoſe 
effects proceed. Hoc autem fiert bac ratione videtw, quod ſub bis 
montibus (i.e. in regionibus Baianis, & in agr#s, que ſwnt circa Ve- 
uyium montem) 0 terre ferventes ſunt, C& fontes crebi, que neu 
eſſent , ſi non in imo haberent, aut de ſulphure, aut alumine, aut bt- 
tumtne ardentes maxims ignes, Which is (laith he) by reaſon in 
thoſe mountains (to wit, in the regions of Baize, and fields about 
mount Veluvius) the grounds are bot, and full of ſprings, which heat 
could not be, but that from the bottome, are nouriſhed mighty great 
fires, ariſing from ſulphur, alune, or brimſtone there, Indeed, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the ſand upon the {ide of the hill of Pureols, 
being oppoſed to the Sea, and continually drenched, and 
drowned with the water thereof, doth (by the reftringene 
quality, no doubt, of the ſalt water) become a ſtone ſo com- 
paRt, and united together, that ſcorning all the violence 
of the ſurging billows, it hardencth every day more and 
more. | 
Nevertheleſſe, whoſoever could find out any kind of 
earth inthis Iſland, naturally apt, to make artificiall ſtones 
of ſuch greatneſle as thele ; and, like them ſo obdurate 
alſo, that hardly any tool enter them: or, that our Aunce- 
ſors in times of old, did make uſe of ſuch a cement, and 
in what manner compoſed by them, The benefit thereof 
doubtleſle, would amount fo ample to this Nation, chart 
Records could not but render him deſervedly famous to all 
oſterity. In the mean while, as 3t is moſt certain thoſe 
es at Stanebeng are naturall; fa, am 1 as clearly of opini- 
on, the very Quarries from whencehewn, were abour t- 
bury 
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bury beforementioned : where, no ſmall quanticies of che 
ſame kind, areeven at this day tobe had; vaſt ſcanlings, 
not only appearing about the Town it ſelf, bur through- 
out he plain and helds adjoyning, the Quaaries lying bare, 
numbers allo numberlefle of ſtones, are generally ſeen. (be. 
ing no ſmall prejudice tothe bordering inhabitants) As alſo, 
not far from the edge of Wiltſhire, in the aſcent from Lam- 
born to Whuteborſe bill;the like ſtones are daily diſcovered. To 
mention, more places in particular is needlefle, the Quarries 
at and about Aibury (withour relating to Lambom, or whar 
ever other) diſtant but fifteen miles or thereaboutrs from 


Stonebeng, being of themſelves ſufficient toclear the doubr. 


T hele, having chrough long time, gor the very ſame cruſta- 
tion upon them, are in like manner coloured, grained, bed- 
ded, weighty, and of like difhculty in working, as thoſe ar 
Stoneheng. Some of which, being of a whiciſh colour, are 
intermixt and yeined here and there with red : ſome, of a 
lightiſh blew, gliſter, as if minerall amongſt them : ſome, 
for the moſt part white, perplexed (as it were) with a rudd 
colour : ſome, dark gray and ruffer, differing in kinds as 
thole ſtones at Aibury do. Some of them again, of a grayiſh 
colour, are ſpeckled or 1ntermixt with dark green, and 
white, together with yellow amongſt ic, reſembling 
after a ſort, that kind of marble which the Halians (from the 
valley where the Quarries are found) call Paxzevera; no- 
thing, notwithſtanding, ſo -beaurifull , though narurally 
much harder,and being weathered by time, as inthis work; 
diſdain the touch even of the beſt tempered tool. Inſomuch, 
thatat nothing elle, the more then ordinary hardneſle of 
them is ſuch, as will in part convince any indifferent judge- 
ment in the nature and quality of ſtones; thoſe, inthis Aw 
tiquity, are not (as Camden would have chem) artificiall, bur 
natural. « 

Whatſocver,worthy admiration concerning Stonebeng, ei- 
ther in relation to the greatneſle of the work in generall, 
the extraordinary proportion' at the ftones in particular, the 
wonder the people make, from whence brought, by what 
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Arts or Engines raiſed, and in ſuch order placed, Camden de- 
livers : certainly, in his 3t rT he was wholly oppoſite 
to the opinipaP of the aforeſaid Brith Hiſtorians. He 
would never elſe, with ſo much regret have complained, 
The Authors of ſo notable a Monument lay buried in oblivion, had he 
given any the leaſt credir, this Antiquity had been builc, either 
by 4. Ambroſuss, or the Britiſh Nobility, or to eternize either 
of their names, or ations to ſucceeding generations. Let 
Geffrey Monmouth and his followers, ſay what they pleale, 
Hemy Huntingdon (his Contemporary, if not more Ancient) 
is mine Author, Nec poteſt aliquis excogitare, qua arte tanti la- 
pides adeo m altum elevati ſunt, vel quare bi conſtrufti ſunt. No 
man knows (ſaith Huntingdon) for What cauſe Stoncheng eretted, 
or (which 1s fully anſwered already) by what Art ſuch buge 
' ſtones were raiſed to ſo great a height, Take with you alſo Dray- 
tons judgement in his Poly-olb:on couched under the fiftion 
of old Wanſdikes depraving Stonebeng. (Wanſdike being a huge 
Ditch in Wiltſhire {o called, anciently, as Camden opines, d1- 
viding the two Kingdomes of the Mertiens and Weſt Saxons 
alunder ) 


: Whom for a paltry ditch, when Stonendge pleas'd tupbraid, 
The old man taking beart, thus to that Trophy ſaid, \ 
Dull beap, that thus thy bead above the reſt doſt reare, 
Preciſely yet not know'ſt who firſt did place thee there , 
But Traytor baſely turn'd to Merlins kill dſt fllie, 
And with bus Magicks doſt thy Makers truth belie. 


For, as for that ridiculous Fable, of Merlins tranſporting the 
Rones out of beland by Magick, it's an idle conceit. As alſo, 
that old waves tale, that for the greatneſle it was in elder 
times called che Grants dance. The name of the dance of Grants 
by which it is ſtyled in Mownouth, hath nothing alluſive, no 
not fo much as to the tale be tels xs, ſaith a modern Writer in 
the life of Nero Ceſar. 

Furthermore, our modern Hiſtorians Stow and Speed, tell 
us, in ſcyerall parts of che Plain adjoyning, have been by 


dig- 
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digging found, peeces of ancient faſhioned armour, and 
the bones of men, inſinuating this as an argumenc , for 
upholding the opinions of the Brit;ſh Writers. To which, 
if they would have thoſeto be the bones of the ſlanghtered 
Britans, how came thole Armours to be found with them, 
they coming to the Treaty unarmed, and withou: wea« 
pons ? Howloever, what 1s done in che Plains abroad, con- 
cerns not Stoneheng, Neither can any man think it ſtrange, 
thatin a place, where Fame hath rendred, ſo many memo- 
rable and fierce battels,fought in times of old, ruſty armour, 
and mens bones ſhould be digged up. It is uſuallchrough” 
out the world in all ſuch places, and (if I miſtake not) Sands 
in his Travels, relates, that even in the Plains of Pharſalia, 
ſuch like bones and Armour, have lately been diſcovered : 
and Sir Henry Blunt in that notable relation of his voyage 
into the Levant, ſpeaks-with much judgement of thoſe Phar- 
ſalian fields. Likewiſe, the aforeſaid Writers, might well 
have remembred, ſome of themſelves deliver, that at Kam- 
bulan, or Cambula in Cornwall, ſuch habiliments of War have 
been digged up, in tillage of the gun witneſſing either 
the fatall field, ſometimes there fought, where Mordred was 
ſlain by 4rthu, and 4rthur himſelf received his deaths 


wound : or elle, the reliques of that battel berwixt the Bri-- 


tans and Saxoms, in the year eight hundred and twenty. 'Tis 
true, the relation conduces much towards confirming, that 
ancient, cuſtome of the Saxons, formerly recited our of Ley- 
land ; conſidering eſpecially, norfar from this Antiquity, lie 
certain hillocks, at this day commonly called the ſeven Bur. 
rows, Where it may be preſumed, ſome Princes, or Nobles of 
the Saxon Nation lie interred. But, that Stoneheng ſhould 
therefore bea place of buriall, the aforeſaid relation co main- 
tain the ſame is nothing worth. 

' They adde moreover, the ſtones yet remaining are not to. 
be numbred, according as our Noble Sydney in his Sonnet 
of the wonders of England. 


- 
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Near Wilton fweet, huge beaps of ſtone are fownd, 
But ſo confusd, that nether any eye 

Can count them juſt, nor reaſon reaſon try, 

What force brought them to ſo unlikely ground. 


This, though it ſcarcely merits an anſwer, yer, to ſatisfic 
thoſe which in chis point may be curious, ler them bur ob- 
ſervethe orders of the Circles, as they now appear, and nox 


+ paſſe from oneto another confuledly (noting neverthelcſle 


where they begin) and they'll find thejuſt number eaſie to 
be taken. 


Now, though whether in order to the Place it ſelf where 
this Antiquity ſtands, or Perſons, by whom Stonebeng preten- 
ded to be built, enough {aid, to waye the reports upon 
fancy, or common Fame, formerly delivered : to the fate 
of To me nevertheleſle, wherein the Brtyh Hiſtories would 
have it erefted, becauſe noching by me harh yet been ſpo- 
ken, I will therefore adde, 'ris nor probable ſuch a work as 
Stonebeng could be then buile. For, although our Britans, in 
ancient time poſleſſed, together wich the Roman civility, all 
good Arts, it is evident during the reign of A. Ambroſius 
(about the firſt coming in of the Saxons here, and towards 
the later end of the fifth Century, as Hiſtorians and Chro- 
nologifts compute it) in the laſt declining of the Roman 
Empire, the 4rts of Defrgn, of which ArchiteFure chief, were 
utterly loſt even in Rome it ſelf, much more in Britain, being 
then but a Tem Province, and utterly abando- 
ned by the Ramos, Britam, therefore, betng over-rug 
with enemics, and the knowledge of 4rts then loſt amongſt 
them: none,queſtianlefle,can reaſonably apprehend (o no- 
table a work as Stonebeng could in ſuch times be butk. 

That, amongR the Romer and Britans both, 4. Ambroſius 

overning here, all Scieoces were utterly periſhed, is evi- 
ently manifeſt. For, the Goths had then invaded Traly ; and 
that vaſt Empire drooping with extreme Age, by the farall 
irryption of ſtrange Nations, was not only torn 1n peeces, 
bur 
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but Barbariſme having trod learning under foot, and the 

ſword bearing more ſway then letters, orlearned men, all 
Sciences'were negleRed ; and particularly that of Building 

fell into fuch decay; thar till of late abouc the year one thou- 

fand five hundred and ten, it lay ſwallowed up, and (as1 

may ſo {ay)' buried in oblivion. When one Bramante of 
the Durchy of Hrbin, attaining admirable perfe&ion in 47> Serl. tib.z;) 
chiteftare, -reftored'to the world again, the true rules of buil- 

ding, according to thoſe Orders, by the ancient Romans in 

their moſt flouriſhing times obſerved, Futthermore, not 

onely liberall Sciences and Architefture, but 4rt military alſo 

abour the' timeof 4. Ambroſaus, was fo far loſt amyn ﬀf 
the Romans, that they were 1 ant, yea, inthe very Ms: 
ments'of War:” caoonich, fas Procpao in his ſecond Book 

of the Gothick Wars relate) Barbariſm had berefc them of the 

$kill, even in what manner to ſound a retreat. 9 

With us here alſo, the Saxons' dornineer'd*over all, and 

A. Ambreſiue with the Britans had enough to do, in' endea- 

vouring the recovery of «heir loft Countrey from a mighty | 
prevailing Enemy, that in few years afterwards (niaugre 

all che ways which force or policy could inverit) conquered 

the whole Nation/' Among other calamities atrending that 

miſerable Age, Camden (from Wrlliam of Malmsbury) km 
ly eothe purpoſe in hand tels us.  Giom Tyrant nallum in agris fol. F 
preter ſemubarbaros, nullum m urbibus preter contri deditos reli- Camden 
quiſſent : Britannia om patrocinio juyenilis vigoris viduata, omm on 
Artium exercitio exinanita, 'conterminarum genttem  iabiationi dig 

obnoxia fuit. When the Tyrants (to wit, the Romans) had left none + 
. inthe Countrey but half Barbarians, none in the' Cities and Towns, 

but ſuch as wholly gave themſelves to belly-cheer , Britain, deſtitute 

of all proteFion, by ber vigorous young men, bereaved of all exetciſe, 

and practice of good Arts, became expoſed for a long time to the 

greedy, and gaping jews of Nations confining upon br . 

Here iyou have it from an Author, more ancient then 

G. Monmouth a little, though both-lived 1n one age, thetiries 

about A. Ambroſius government, whether before, during his 

reign, or after, wereſo full of miſeries, that he complains, 
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none then enaployed, or exexciſed in avy whatever works 
belonging to Art. They bad {orathung elle (a5 appears by 
divers Writers) to think upon, all their abilicies being in- 
fufficient to defend their Countrey from forcin fervicude, 
their Cities and Towns fram ine, and deſtruction, and 
their habuations from rage of crucll and ipfolevt cnemics, 
robbing, ſpoiling, burping, waſting, all before them : to 
which, plague, peſtilence, and famine being joyned, the jn- 
land part ot the {land, even to the Weſtern Ocean was wel- 
near totally conlumed. 

Beſides, the Coyntrey was ſo oppreſs'd, what with out- 
ward hoſtile miſeries, whas wath 1nceftine ewrwles and 
troubles : that, had they nox loſt the prafiice of all drts (as 
the former Hiſtorian ſauh they had) fo far were they from 
ereing any work of this kind, that they were compels 
led to abandon their Towns, and houſes, built in cimaes 
foregoing by their Aynceſtors, and betake themſelves to 
mountains, caves, and woods tor ſhelter. Now, if the ca- 
lamives of thoſe times bung over the Britans heads, 1n ſo 


| generall manner, that not one amongſt thena had leiſureto 


Cam fe.228, 


put pen to , (as from Leyland before remembred) 
Fach lefſe able were they , wichour all peradventure, to 
undertake ſo great a work 45 Stonebeng, wherein, as all ra- 
tionall men muſt grant, numbers of men employed, and 
many /years taken up, before broughs to its abſoluce per- 
fetion, 


But, nothing can better expreſſe the ignorance of that 
Age, then the barbarous manner of inſcription upon the 
T-&b of the Britiſh HeAar King Arthur, nephew to 4. tm- 
broſuus, found long fince in the Churchyard of the Abbey 
ar Glaſtenbury, the letters whereof, being exactly repreſcn- 
ted to our view by Camden, do, as by demonſtration, fully 
diſcover to us the Barbariſm of thoſe times. As, barbarous 
in thole charaRters, ſo were they ignorant in, and had loſt 
the uſe of all other Arts, Nar exeraſe nor pratkce of good Arts, 
Was then amongſt them, (auth the HiRtoriographer ot Mabn/- 
bury. And well he mighs ſo deliver bimſelf, norwichſtand- 
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ing Matthew Weſtminſter tels us, A. Ambroſius repaired Chuj- 
ches, which the rage of S.xons, enemies to (hriſtian Religion, 
ſpoiled. For, beſides,the vaſt difference betwixt ſuch works 
as Stonebeng, where Art overmaſters the common s$kill of 
man, and making up the decaies of ruinated buildings, is 
apprehenſive even to the meaneſt capacities : Gildss and 
Bede (whoſe Antiquity and learning the greater it is, the 
more 1s their authority acceptable) affirm, the Britans in 
thoſe times knew not in what manner to bring up bare wals 
of ſtone. When, the Reman Legion ſent to aid the Britaris 
by Yalentinian the third, under the conduct of Gallo of Ra- 
yenna, "was remanded hence, for defence of France , before 
departing, they exhorted the Britans to make a wall over- 
thwart the 1/land, to ſecure themſelves from che Barbarians, 
Pits, and Scots : which wall, Bedetels us, was made not [0 
much with ſtone, as turffes, conſidering they bad no workmen to bring 
up ſuch works of ſtone, and ſo, (auth the venerable Hiſtorian) 
they did ſet up one, good for nothing, "Twas made by the rude, and un- 
skilfull common multunde, not ſo much of ſtone, as turffes (ſaith 
Gildas allo) none being found able to give direftion for building 
works of ſtone. This was about thirty ſix years preceding 


A. Ambroſius government. In which tone, the Romans aban- + 


doning Bruam, WV ortiovern uſurped ; call'd in the Saxons to his 
aid ; was depoſed by his Nobility ;- and Yortimer his ſon 
ſer up. Whom Rowena having made away ; Yortigem was 
re-enthronis'd. Him A.Ambroſius invades and having burnt 
him, together with Rowena in Wales, aſſumes the Crown as 
his; holding concinuall war with the Saxons, uncill poyſo- 
ned by Paſcentius as aforelaid. 

It being thus, that nothing but univerſall confuſion, and 
deftructive broyls of war, appeared then in all parts; miore 
ancient, and far more propitious times, muſt be foughc our 
for deſigning a ftruure, ſo exquiſite in the compoſure as 
this : even ſucha flouriſhing Age, as when Archite&ure in 


rare perfe&ion, and ſuch People lookt upon, as by continuall | 


ſucceſle, arraining unto the ſole power over Arts, as well as 
Empires, commanded all, I ſay, fuch Ties, and — gp 
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cauſe thoſe things, which accord not with the courſe of 
time, which by a genetall conſent of Authors agree not, 
which by the approved cuſtomes of ancienc Ages, and votes 
of learned men, are not received and allowed, and conſe- 
quently no ways probable , 1 caſily admit nor of.. 
Another fiCtion there 15 concerning Scaneheng, not tobe 
aſt over; and thuugh the cauſe upon which 1t's grounded, 
be far more ancient then the government of Ambroſius, or 
aforelaid (aug ter of the Britans : neventhelefle, in reſpe& 
it 1s a neW conceit, not thirty years being paſt fince hatch'c, I 
ſuppole this the moſt proper place to dilcourſe thereof, ha- 


vang ended with Geffrey Monmouth, Palydore Virgil, and their 


followers. 

The Author thereof is Ananymus, unlefſe known in bei 
Tranſlator of Lucius Elorus. His opinion, (in his Nero Coſa) 
Sronebeng the Tomb of Baadicia ( formerly remembred ) 
Queen of the cent. His reaſons, firſt, becauſe that memo- 
rable battell berwixt her, and Swetonins Paulinus Fought u pon 
a Plain, Secondly, in reſpe che Briors buried her magni- 
ficently. For Go chis, he els us, Had the preticus V0- 
lumes of the Cornelian ,aud Dio Caſhus, and John Xi. 
philine been within the ſpheare of Geffcey Monmouths ſtudies, 
net Aurelius Ambroſius, nor thoſe four hundred and ſixty Noble. 
men of Britain, murthe-ed m Vomigeras re:gn, ſhould have carried 
away With bim the f:me of this materiall wonder, but magnanimous 
Boadicia. Irſcems, he would not be behinde-hand wich 
Monmowh ; for, as the one finding no ſtory more famous 
then of 4. Ambroſixs and the ſlaughtered Britans, fathered 
Stonebeng upon them : ſo, to make the inventive faculty, as 
apparently predominantin himſelf; this other, reſpeRing 
Boeadjcid's heroicall ations, would as willingly make the 
world heleeve this Antiquity her Monument. 

His principall argument 1 delivered before; to wit, the 
bartell berwixt Her and the Romans wherein Boadicia utterly 
overthrown too, being fought upon a Plain. Was there in 
old «ume (didherbink) no Plain in Britamto fight a bartell 
on but Salbury Plain ? How came Boadicis and her Army 

thi- 
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thicher ? I hind indeed, Boadicta leading one hundred and 
rwenty thouland fighting men our of the fravian Countries, 
and like a terrible tempeſt, falling upon Camaladunam, that 
famous Roman Colony of old, (where the tirftfury of he 
War was tclt) ſhe ſurpriſed it and razed ittocheegroung., 
Sueton'us Paulinus then in Angleſey: latercepring Pertlins Cere- 
. alis, who advanced wich the ninth legion coreliovecharCo. 
lony, ſhe cut all his Infantry in $ : Putting to the 
ſword all chole,which imbecillity of ſex, rediouſnetie of age, 
or pleaſure of the place detained from following Sueromu 
in his warch from Lozdon: And taking Yerudamum, fokr 
and burnt ic down to aſhes. Bur, how the marche $rom 
thence to Salubury Plain is neither apparent nor probable, 
not the leaſt iukling being left in che world, what hoſtile 
a&t> ſhe commited, which way ſhe moved, or whardone 

by her after the ruine of Verulam, call utterly overthrown. | 
. Canit be imagined, (hethar deſtroyed to great a Co 
lony, together with a free-borough of che Romans, Quid (o- 
venty or eighty thouſand perſans miuch horrid manner as 
ſcarce credible; reſerving not one Praſoner alive, bur killing, 
hanging, crucifying, and burning whatſoever Romaxe, or 
to that party enclined : that was yer victorious, and her Ar- 
my encreaſing daily ; can ut be unagined, | tay, ſhe marcht 
to Salisbury Plain with ſo huge an Army inviſibly ? or ſtole 
from Vewlam thicther by night, leſt notice ſhould: be caken 
of her proceedings ? Anonymus (elf cannot think ſo. unwor- 
thily of his Boadiaa, yer certainly after fuch manner (ke 
went, if ever went thither at all : Ocherwiſe, Boadicia mar- 
ching in the height of glory, and bearing down all before 
her call rancountred by Swetonus. c faichfull Hiſto- 
rians Tacitus, and Dion, (both fo ſedulous in delivering her 
Fareco poltetity) would never have omitted ſo notable a 
march, threugh ſuch a large rradt of enemies Countrey, as 
of necefhicy ſhe was to make from Yerwlam xo Salisbwy Plain, 
bur would have proſecuted her War, by recording the 
{poyls, rapines, burnings, and devaſtations made therein ; 
as particularly, as from the firſt fomenting thexcbellion, = 
r 
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ſerve thereſt whole; (whether London or Camalodunun 15 not to 
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her advance to Yerulam,they have done. Upon which Town, 
and:the aforementioned places only, the aforeſaid Hiſto- 
rians directly tell us the whole burden of the War fell. 44 
Septhaginta millia civium &> [ociorum 115 que memoravi locis occi- 
diſſe: conſlitit , ſaith Tacitus. It was manifeſt, there were ſlain in 
the places, I have remembred , the number of ſeventy thouſand 
Catizens and Ales. Bunduica duas wbes ( ſarh Xiphilines 
Dion alſo) papuli: Romani expugnavit atque diripuit, .n tiſque c&- 
dem infinitam, | ut ſupradixi, fecit. Bunduica took and razed to the 

two Towns of the Romans, and mthem made that infinite 


ſlaughter, I have mentioned before, of fourſcore thouſand perſons, Ac 


Lerulam then, it fully appears, the courſe of her YiRories 
ſtopr, the inhumane butchery of the Romans, and their con- 
federates, ended with the maſlacre in that Town ; which 
could nor poihbly have hapned, it with ſuch a farm reſo» 
luczon ro extirpate the Roman name 1n Britain, and ſuch a 
numerous Army to effect ir, ſhe had gone on viRoriouſly 
unfought wich, ſo far as where this Antiquity ſtands. And 
theretore 1 he Plain of Salibury could nor be the place of bat- 
tell,as 4nonymus would fain enforce it. Who having ſo large. 
ly, and with ſo good advice, diſcourſed the motions, and 
actions of this nballion, wich all the circumſtances thereof, 
from the firſt riſe, till ſhe deftroyed Yerulam, ſhould cither 
have found ſome warrantable authority for Boadicia's ſo 
great an undertaking afterwards, elſe never engaged her fo 
ar within the Roman Province ; otherwiſe, ſome may ima- 
gine, he framed it, only out of ambition for a meer pre- 
rence , rather, then ſtated it, from a reall endeavour, to make 
diſcovery tor what caule Stonebeng at firſt erected. 
Furthermore, Suetonins Paulmnus 'was too well skilled in 
the diſcipline of war, to make the ſeat thereof in a Countrey 
{vo abſolutely Roman, as berwixt the Brityh Ocean and the 
River Thames, He had it's rue (being return'd from Angleſey) 
abandoned London, no colony. But upon what reſulc ? hnd- 
ing his acceſle of ſtrength difproportionable to the War in 
hand, and therefore determined with the loſſe of one Town to pre- 


the 
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the purpoſe) and, by attending the motions: of the. ctremay,, 


wat all fair occaſions to give Boadicws. baxrell, being nunulling Dios. Cf, 
t0 try bis fortune too ſuddenly, multitude and ſacceſſe making the Bow. 4. 52 

tans outxtgiouſly daring. In the interim neverchelcfle, raifing; 
what forces, the exigency'of ſo imponanr- affaics would: 


It s 
t Which way Suetomus narched from Londen: is akogerher 
omitted, yer if lawhull wo. conjecture, why not? toi drave 
olf the Forces of Catus Devianus Procurator; (not long before 


fore, lay doubtlefle, in very greac if nor timely re« 
lieved ; eſpecially in caſe Boadis!s ſhould conduet heo Ar- 
my that way ; as, ere long afterwards ſhe did fo far as Varw 
tam; this courfe being by her, not improbably, in 

urſuit of Suetonius, diainher was ir very for-ohe 
Generall t@ lead his Forces that way; the Enemies 
main ftrengch bying abour Canuladunm, Howloever,whe 
ther he marched upto ther or no, concluded 1tis, he made 
his retreat towards Penis en wich che” ft 
. cond Legion inthe borders of the Silures , (now Herefordſhire, 
Radnorſhire &c.) for which Leyton, Suetonius kendingrohave 
ic brought —_ his Rendezvouz, his commands being 
lighted, that ſtrength farled/bum. The wy Þhich Suctonius Ner. Ceſ: 
took, after bis departnwe; was in mine opinion ({aiehr Anonynus) to. 11-254 
wards Severn, where Peenius Poſthumus encamped'tith the [e- 
cond Legion amony the Silures. So- alfo- Spmcer our famous 
Engliſh Poet finds it. Whereby it appears, Suetonixs retreat 4 
was not Weſtward to: Saliabury Plains, but:Northerly: co- + 
wards that ſecond Legion, In this recreat, kbmay-notomit, Auo- | 
mma condudts him» over the Thames av London; which if ner: 
granted, and, that be kept the river upon hierwght handful, wa. f+'55- 
till engaging Bodifcia, as Anowymur faith he did: chew wras 
Suetonius march far awey indeed from Sakebroy Plain. oP 

Cour 
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courſe of that- River winding, as we all know, through 
Barkſhire our of Oxfardſhire, where Tame from the County 
Buckingham and Tis from the edge of Gloceſter Province,make 
their conjunion alictle beneath | Dorcheſter. . And, 1f keep- 
ing this coutle: ſl by the !Rivers fide, Suetonius marc 
alongſt the banks of Cherwell alſo, then muſt Anoymus, whe- 
ther he will orno; bring hin up cloſe . to Gildsbrough and 
Daintry, as aforeſaid; and thereby (for ir-is admicted Cerealis 
horſe-troops\ wereat the fight) reconciling all opinions, 
upon his dire& way towards the ſecond Legzon. 

How far onjnevertheleſſe coward Punus Poſthumus Camp 


—" . Swetonins advanced is uncertain ; bur, that: the bactell might 


Can.1o, 


T acit, An," 


C 


be foughc 1n ſorne Plain abour Ferulam, or .upon that rode, 
is not altogether improbable (Eſpecially conſidering part 
of:Suetonius ftrengeh conſitted of Londoners, who, as Auxili- 
aries followed: him in this War, and would not ſtay behind} 
For, 'the Roman. Generall when marſhalling his Army for 
fight, had wich ham ( ſaich Tacitus) the aids of the places adjoy- 
ning  Whact places were theſe ? the 1aR place named by him 
was Verulam, thenext place before ic London, and, if the Hi- 
ftorian intends <ither of theſe two,by the places adjoyning to the 
field,, where the' batrell fought : then may Awommus prove 
the deſarrs iu Africa, as ſoon as the Plains of Salizbu,y, to 
be che place of Bartel. 
\ Spencer faich, the battell was fought near Severn: 


* Which ſeemg flout Bunduca up aroſe, 
And taking arms, the Britons to ber drew , 
; With whom ſhe marched ſtratght againſt ber foes, 
And them vnwares beſides the Scuerne did encloſe. 


Sxetonius, when reſolving for fight, deligit locum artis fau- 
cibus, & 4 tergo: filva clauſun, ſatis cognito, mbil hoſtium niſi in 
frone, .& apertam' planitiem eſſe ſine metu mſiliarum. Chooſed a 
place with a narrow-entrance, encl; [ed behind with a wood, being well 
aſſured ,. he had no enemies but before him, . and the Pla being open 
was without fear of ambuſh, Thus Tacitus delciibes the field, the 
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Roman Army conſiſting of ſcarce ten thouſand armed men. 
In what part of Brita ſeever this Plain lay, it was, for- cer- 
tain, of no great extent, being hardly able to contain the 
vaſt multitudes of Boadicia's Army ; computed rwo hundred 
and thirty thouſand fhghting men, by Dion, and therefore 
could not poſſibly be Saligbury Plain. For, the Britans placing 
their carts and wagons ſupra extremum ambitum campi, in the 
utmoſt borders of the field, had fo environed their Army there- 
with, that upon the rourt given, they could hardly fleeaway, 
quia circumpetta roehicula ſepſerant abutus, by reaſon the carts (ſaith 
Tacitus) hedged in the paſſages on every ſide, and (to ufe Anonymus Ner-Ce/. 
own words) were like a wall againſt evaſion. Now, if the Bri- feut7y. 
tans had ſo ſurrounded the urmoſt borders of Salisbury Plain, 
and in ſuch manner barricado'd up all the paſſages thereof, 
their numbers ſhould rather have been millions then thou- 
ſands, as every man knowing thoſe Plains muſt needs con- 
feſle. BeſidesgAnommws (elf tels us, after the Britans inthe head of , _ ... | 
their battel began to ſhrink and turn,that alone was a blow to all behind, fe.178. 
who being many ſcore of thouſands, remain'd untoucht, during the 
fight, becauſe they could never come up to handy-ſtrokes, for want of 
room in the narrowings of the field. He told us even now there Ner.Cef: 
was ſcope enough. Whereabout in theſe parts of Britain, (faith fe.161. 
he) that very place was, unleſſe it were upon Salisbury Plain, where 
there is a black heath, and (cope enough, #« not for me to imagine. 
Now, on the contrary, when coming to the iſſue, hetels 
us the Plain was narrow, and they wanted room. Did the 
Britans want room in the held joy Sraea on Salibury Plain? 
Surely,in the hear of his deſcribing the Battel Anommus for- 
got his own invention ; the fury of the Romans, in beating 
down the Britiſh ſquadrons, therewith daſht che main force 
of his conceit to peeces, Suſpicious and jealous men had 
need of good memories. Upon the aforeſaid firuation he 
might rather have obſerved, the great experience of the Ro- 
mane Generallin marr:all affairs, then from thence ſuggeſted, 
the Britans in point of honour erefted Stoneheng to the me- 
* mory of Boadiaa , Suetonivs not onely chooling to make 
good a ſtraight encloſed behinde with a wood, for ſecu- 
H ring 
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ring his own ſmall Troops, but ſuch a Sealy alſo, where 
the Plain or field before ir, was not of ſufficient extent for 
Boadicia to marſhall her great Army in. Furthermore, Anz- 
nymus determining (it ſees) to parcell our his ground pro- 

rtionable to the numbers, undertakes to give poſterity an 
exa& ſurvey of this Plain,telling us, it was a Plan of five or ſix 
miles over : This makes it more apparent 'rwas not Salibury 
Plain, which far and wide ſo expatiates it ſelt through 
the middle of Wiltſhie , that it is not onely five or fax miles, 
but (as I may ſay) five times ſix miles over. This famous 
bartell chen, being ſtruck upon a Plain hardly capable of 
Boadicia's Army, was not fought upon Salisbury Plain ; bur, 


on ſome other, which Suetonivs Paulmus found beſt for his 


own advantage, and therefore Stoneheng (as Anonymus 
would fain have it) could not be the Sepulchre of Boadicta. 
Concerning Boadicta's magnificent obſequies ; a mighty 
Prince may be buricd wich great ſolemnity, yer no materiall 
Monument dedicated to his memory. Examples of this 
kinde are ſo frequent, there needs no mention of them. 
Humaverunt magnifice, (they are Dions words) the Britans laid 
her into the earth 41> 91g th as much pomp, happi- 
ly,and honour, attending her tothe grave,as their barbarous 
cuſtoms for their glorious Chieftain would admit; bur chat 
they raiſed any Monument, or erected whatſoever kinde 
of Sepulchre for her, much lefle ſo notable a ſtrufture as 
S , he no wheretels us. Which had the Bntans done, 
the Hiſtorian could not avoid, taking more knowledge 
thereof, then of her bare enterment, and would undoubted- 
ly have recorded it. Again, grant Salizbwy Plain the place 
of Bartell, yer, Dion ſaith nor, they buried her magnificently 
where the battell fought, only Humaverunt magnifice: adding 
withall, thoſe, that eſcaped the field, prepared to re-enforce 


themſelves for a new triall, in the mean while a diſeaſe ſei- | 


Zing on Bunduica, ſhe died. Now then, after ſo terrible an 
overthrow, wherein 'tis reported ſhe loſt fourſcore thou- 
ſand Britans; Boadicia, in all Likelihood, endeyoured to re- 
cover the Icenian Countreys, her principall trength ; having 
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1n her ſpeech before the Barrell infinuated the fenny par:s 
thereof, as a refuge if the worſt ſhould happen. In whar 
Countreys elſe cauld they recruic ? where falling ſick ſhe 
died, (whether .by violent or naturall death is not materi- 
all) and as ever oblerved among all Nations, was, no 
doubt, buried in her own territories, among the graves of 
her renowned Anceſtors. 


Thar the Britans, untill Julius Agricolas time, had learned Ner.Ce/. 
nothing (as Anonymus takes ſpeciall notice) but to fight, and #***7: 


were 10 handicraftſmen, whereby they might be capable of 
ereCting ſuch works as Stoneheng, being already fully proved 
from T acttus, I will adde, the riogleaders or heads of com- 
motions againſt Empires and Commonwealths. were an- 
ciently, (1n many Countreys at this day) not only them- 
ſelves puniſhable by the Laws with death, bur their whole 
families and kindred though guiltlefle, ſuffered in like man- 
ner ; their very houſes alſo, being razed roche ground, leſt 
any knowledge of ſuch pernicious undertakings ſhould re- 
main viſible to poſterity : and a capicall crime it was, in 
whomlſoever that reſtor'd them. How comes it then, Boa- 
dicta the principall promoter, and Head of an inſurreion 
ſo farall, as accounted by Suetonius Tranquillus, among the 
infortunate loſſes of the Roman Empire, and the more 1gno- 
minious by a womans conduct, ſhould be permarred bythe 
conquering Romans, a monument to eternize her fame to 
ſucceeding Ages ? Boadicia, that ript up the bellies of the 
Roman Legionaries, and cutting out their bowels 1mpal'd 


their bodies upon burning ſtakes; that hanged up the moſt 


noble and honourable Roman Dames naked, and flicing off 


their paps,ſowed themto their mouths, as in aCt of eating 
them ; that in ſcalding water boiled the Roman infants, and 
young children to death; their Parents, Husbands, and 
Commanders unable to relieve them, but enforced to give 
way, and happy in ſo faving themſelves from the cruell in- 
humanities ot the. Conquereſſe, We fought for to live, ſaith Taci- 
tus, Yer, when ere long afterwards, viRtorioully recovering 
Brita to Ceſar, by ſo memorable a battell as compared to 
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their victories of old, ſhould the Romans ſuffer the enthral - 
led Britans to erett a Trophy to her memory, whoſe pur- 
poſe was abſolutely ro root out all that was Roman here ? 
whar greaterinfamy to the Roman name, except the permil- 
ſion of it ? They, who raſed and broke in peeces whatever 
ticles and inſcriptions, bearing the names of their Caſars; 
pulled down and demoliſhed the royall Enfugus, Trophieg, 
Statues, Temples, or whatever elle (acred, totheir own Empe- 
rors, when aCtively adminiftring to the prejudice of the 
Romane State; would they permit any publick monuments 
be erected to the memory of a conquered Prince,of an Ene- 
my fo barbarowſly cruel} as Boadicia ? That ſhe lives in Hi- 
ſtory, they could not prevent ; ſo live their worſt of Empe- 
rors. Moreover, publick Monuments were 1n all ages ſet 
upin honour of the Vanquiſhers, not vanquiſhed ;  reſpe- 
ing which, 4mnmmas ſhould allo, either have made Boads- 
cia V1&reſle, or never ſuppoled Stonebeng her Sepulchre. 

The time afhgned by 4nommus, for erecting theſe orderly 
irregular, and wiform beaps of maflive marble, (as he cals 
them) tothe everlaſting remembrance of Boadicia, is much above 
fifteen hundred years fince : Petrouus Twpilianus ſucceeding 
Suetonius Paulmus 1n the Leivtenancy of Britain; who by his 
idle and lazy life, making the world beleeve there was 
peace here: Anonymus will have it a proper time, for permit- 
ting ſuch an office to the Britans, 1n Boadicia's honour, Times 
of peace, 'tis confeſt, when 41ts flouriſh under nobly min- 
ded Governours, are chiefly proper for erecting magnificenc 
pR_ The Government under Petronius was guilty of 
none of theſe. As for the State of Britain in generall, Tacitus 
in the life of Agricola tels us, Petronius had compoled 
the former troubles ; but in what ſort, the fourteenth book 
of his Annals declares; non irritato hoſte, neque laceſitus, 
neither the Enemy, incenſed him ; nor he , provoked the Enemy : 
otherwiſe Petromus durſt not do. And, if peace ſetled, why 
doth the Riftorian call them Enemies? Concerning his 
own perſon in particular, Petronius gave himſelf over to an 


uoprofable life, diſguiſing it under the honourable name 
| of 


Sconeheng reſtored. 
of peace, Honeſtum "pacis nomen. ſegni- atio impoſut, ſaich Tack 
us. And, the Britans (as faidbefore) were not then civi. 
lized, nor friends. to: fuch Arts as either nouriſh. or ace 
nouriſhed-by-peace, therefore ſucha wouk of wondey. as 
this Ant:quity famacd, not to be:expedted from them, For, as 
through the malignities of the Age, wherein Aurelius Am. 
broſigs lived, the: Britans had utterly loſt the practice of all 
thoſe Sciences, 19: times foxegoing, learned by their Aunce- 
tors from the Romans: fo, through the neglect of civil pos 
licy .1n the preceding Romon Governouns, 1n this Leivtenan- 
cy of Petronius, the Britans had not auainedthe knowledge 
of any thoſe Arts, not many years akeewards, taught their 
poſtetity by the Remans. Whole: imperial Eagles took noc 
wang in Brita with tuck lofty (peed, as over other Coun- 
treys; The Britans being 6 fierce Nation, ſlowly giving ear to.any 
peace, the Romans had work enough in ſubduiang them. Julius 
Ceſar rather ſhewed the Uland to his lcceſionrs, then. Nee 
them poſleſſion of is: A4uguſiuc and Tibexixs held ic palicy 
to negle it: Caligula intendang to: invade Britain, was d1- 
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verted by his Wars in Ganmany : Claudins firft profecucing - 


the conqueſt with cflee&t, eftabliſhed thocalony ac Camaloda- 
nm, and his Leiveenants Awlus Plaurius, Flavins Voſpaſianus, 
Oftorius Scapula, and Didius Gallus by hitla and lictle, after 
much conteſt, and various fucceſke, (ubducd cecrain Coun- 
tries ; and reducing the neareſt pare of the Iſland tothe form 
of a Province, bwilr alfa, or rather caſt up forae few forci- 
fications further withine the laogd : Nero's Generals had 
much to do in keeping, what their predeceſſors gained; 
Suetonius Paylings (under bim) firuck that fartunate baccell 
with Bardicia, elſe the Renans beaten our of all. So thas, in 
the time of Petronixs, che Romas having obtained no fuch 
aſſured dominion over the Bnitans, as might make them, 
theraſelves confident to. undertake great and Ratgly build- 
ings here, for their awn either publick, or private accom- 
modatians ; (the ruine of (@nalodunum being too frofh in 
memory) occaſion was not offered, nor the time yer.come, 
to letthe Britans know by what 4s all civill Nations of 
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the world, did erect their exceſſive, rather then not magni- 
ficent ſtructures, for eternizing their names to ſucceeding 
generations. And therefore, the Leivienancy of Petronius 
Turpilianus, not proper for building this ſtony marvell, as Ano- 
mymus —_— For, beſide what's delivered, whenſoever 
Stonebeng built, the preparation only of materials for the 
work, and bringing them to the place, what Engines or 
Arts ſoever uſed, neceſlarily, ſpent more time, then Petrontus 
conſumed in the whole continuance of his government 

here. What tumults ſucceeded him, ler others declare, 
Furthermore, if thoſe times of Petronius would not, yet 
(ſaith Anonymus) other enſuing ſeaſons might permit ſuch an office to 
the Britans, her name for ever glorious among them. The hai- 
nouſneſſe of her Rebellion; horridnefle of her cruelties, and 
1nveterate hatred Boadicia bare to the Ramans, whereby her 
name for ever infamous among them, clearly manifeſt all other 
enſuing ſeaſons , equally 1mproper for thoſe ancient inha- 
bicants of this Ifland, to erect Stonebeng. If the Britans, once 
attaining the Romane manner of Architewre, in any ſucceed- 
ing times had expelled the Romans, and been triumphane ; 
ſome probable reaſon, at leaft, Anomymus might have alled- 
ged, rowards advancing his opinion. But Boadicia and her 
Complices overthrown , the Roman Power in this Iſland 
encrea(ing dayly, and the liberty of the Britans as faſt decli. 
ning, no following ſeaſon could be opportunely favourable, 
for undertaking ſuch a work by them ; the erecting where- 
of, yea the ſole endeavouring to commemorate by ſuch 
publick means, ſo mortall an enemy to the Romans as Boa- 
dicta-: nothing but the deareſt lives of the bold attemprers, 
could, certainly, expiate. The Temple upon Mount Celixs ar 
Rome, begun to Claudius ſacred memory by Agrippina, was 
deſtroyed tothe very foundations by Nero. It then, inſul- 
ting Agrippina night not eret a memorable ſtrufture, to 
the glory of her deceaſed Ceſar 3 whom the Senate and People 
of Rome, in all folemne manner deified: What oppreſled 
Britan, durſt undertake the raiſing a publick Monument to 
the honour of vanquiſhed Boadicia, whom the State. (in all 
realon) 
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reaſon) for ever declared enemy to the Roman Empire ? 
And though, after a long ſucceilion of years, the Romans 
abandoned this I{land, yer, when departed, the Britans were 
lefe in ſuch deplorable condicion, (ar large declared before) 
that, albeit her name never ſo glortous among them, they had 
much moreto do, in ſavingtheir own miſerable lives from 
plague, famine, and the ſword, then any opportunity, or 
ability to erect whatever Monument-to the glory of Boadi- 
cia. Bur, of this enough ; the invalidity of Anomymus opini- 
on eſpecially reſpefted. The diſcovering the originall foun- 
dation of an Antiquity ſo famous, being nor to,be enforced by 
jealous ſuſpicions, raiſed upon bare and groundleſſe con- 
jecures, 


THIS Antiquity (call'd by Henry Huntingdon, The ſetond : 
by Poly-olbion 
—Firſt wonder of the land ) 
becauſe the Architraves are et upon the heads of the uprighe 
ſtones, and hang (as it were) in the air, is generally 
known by the name of Stone-heng. It is ſited upon the Plain 
in the County of Wiltſhne in England, not far = Ambreſ- 
bury (the foundations of whoſe ancient buildings, frequently 
digged up, render it to have been in times paſt a Town of no 
ſmall fame) fix miles at leaſt from newSalubury northwards. 
The whole work,in generall, being of a circular form,js 
one hundred and ten foot diameter, double winged abour 
without a roof, anciently environed with a deepTrench ſtill 
appearing about thirty foot broad. Sothat, berwixt it, and 
the work it ſelf, a large and void ſpace of ground being left, 
it had, from the Plain, three open entrances, the moſt cons 
ſpicuous thereof 'ying North-caft.. At each of which, was 
raiſed, on the outlide of the Trench aforeſaid, two huge 
ſtones gate-wiſe, parallel whereunto, on the ,inſide rwo 
others of leſſe proportion. The inner part of the work,con- 
fiſting of an Exagonall figure, was raiſed, by due ſymmerry; 
upon the baſes of four equilaterall triangles, (which for- 
med the whole ſtrufture) this inner part likewiſe was 
I double, 
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double, having, within ir alſo, another Exagon raiſed, and 
all chat part within the Trench fited upon a commanding 


ground, eminent, and higher by much, then any of the 


Plain lying without, and, in the midſt thereof, upon a foun- 
dation of hard chalk, the work it ſelf was placed. Inſo- 
much, from what part ſoever they cameunto it, they roſe 
by an cafie aſcending hill. : 

Which, that it may be the more clearly demonſtrated, 
(being by me, wich no little pains, and charge meaſured, 
and the foundations thereof diligently ſearched) 1 have 
reduced into Deſign, not onely as the ruine thereof now ap- 
pears, but as (in my judgement) it was in its priſtine per, 
feftion. And that the groundplot, with the uprights, 4hd 
profyle of the whole work may the more diſtinRly be un- 
derſtood, I have purpoſely counterſigned each Deſign of 
them with Numbers, and the particular parts thereot with 
Letters. 

Nu. 1 

Signifies the Plant of the whole work in general], with 
the Trench round abour ir, drawn by a ſmall ſcale, char ir 
may be ſcen all at one view. 


A 
The Trench. 
B 
The Interyall betwixt the Trench and Work. 


Cc 

The Work itſelf; inthe inmoſt part whereof, there is a 
ſtone appearing not much above the ſurface of the carth, 
(and lying cowards the Eaſt) four foot broad, and ſixteen 
footin lengrh- - Which, whether it might be an Altar or no, 
I leave tothe judgement of others, becauſe ſo overwhelmed 
with the ruines of the Work, that I could make no ſearch 
after it, bur even with much difficulty, took the aforeſaid 
proportion thereof, Yer for my part, I can apprehend no 
valid reaſon to the contrary, except that the whole con- 
ſtructure 
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ſtructure being circular in form, the Altar ſhould rather 
have been placed upon the center of the Circle, then encli- 
ning to the circumference. Neverthelefſe ic cannot be deni- 
ed, bur bcing ſo fired, the (ell (as 1 may call /it) was there- 
by left more free, for the due performance of thole leverall 
ſuperſticious rites, which cheir Idolatry led them to. Be- 
ſides, though the Mltare amongſt the Ancients was exalted 
and raiſed ſomwhat high above the earth ; yer, their Ara 
was made | NP Bop not very high, and as ſome will 
have ic cloſero the ground, being conſecrated as well to 
the ſupernall as infternall Deities : and therefore 1n re- 
ſpect of the form, it may hold well enough it was anc1- 
ently an Altar, 
D 
The ſuppoſed Altar, 
| E 
The great ſtones which made the entrances from the 
outſide of the Trench, ſeven foot broad, three foot thick, 
and ewenty foot high. | 
F 
The parallel ſtones, on the inſide of the Trench, four 
foot broad, and three foot thick, but they lie ſo broken, 
and ruined by time, that their proportion in height cannot 
be diſtinguiſhr, much lefle exactly meaſured. 


G 
The ſcale of fitry foot. 


The Defrgn follows. 
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% 
| Nu. 2 
The Groundplot of the work, as when firſt built, . in a 
greater form, with the foure equilaterall criangles making 
the Scheame, by which the whole work was compoſed. 


H . 
The ſix principall entrances, three whereof diretly op- 
poſite to thoſe of the Trench. | 


I 

The-ſtones which made the outward Circle, ſeven foot 
in breadth; three foot and ar' half thick, and: fifteen foor 
and an half high : each ſtone having two tenons mortai- 
ſed into the Architrave, continuing upon them, through- 
out the whole circumference. For, theſe Architraves, be- 
ing joynted direRly in' the middle of cach of the perpen- 
dicular tones that their weight might have an equall bea« 
ring, and upon each fide of the joynt a tenon wrought, 
(as remains yer to be ſeen) it may poſitively be concluded 
thereby , the Architrave continued round about this out« 
ward circle. 


The ſmaller ſtones of the inner circle, one foot and an 
half ia bredth, one foot thick, and fix foot high. Theſe 
had no Architraves upon them, but were raiſed perpendi- 
cular, ofa pyramidall form. That, there was no Architrave 
upon theſe, may be hence concluded, the ſtones being coo 
ſmall ro carry ſuch a weight, the ſpaces being alſo too 
wide, to admit of an Architrave upon them without dan- 
'ger of breaking, and being burſix foot high, there could 
not, poſhbly, be a convenient head-height remaining for a 
paſſage underneath, eſpecially, conſidering fully the great- 


neſſe of the whole work. 


59 
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L 


The Rones of the greater Hexagon, ſeven foot and an 
half in breadth, three toot nine inches thick, and tweaty 
foot high, each ftone having one tenon in the middle. 


M 
The tones of the Hexagon within, two foot fix inches 
in breadth, one foot and an half chick, and cighe foot high, 


in form pyramidall, like thoſe of the inner circle. 


The Scale which hath this mark, X;, is of thirty foot, by 
which likewiſe all the enſuing Deſigns are drawn. 


The Deſign follows. 
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Nu. 3 
The upright of the work, as when entire, .in which the 


ndicular tones of the outward circle, are counter- 


Ganed with the Letter 7, as in the groundplor. - 


The Architrave lying round about upon them, being 
mortaiſed into them, and joynted in the middle of each of 
the dicular ſtones. This Architrave is three foot and 
an half broad, and two foot and an half high, 


0 

The Architrave lying on the -- of the great tones 
of the Hexagon, and mortaiſed alſo into them, ſixteen 
foot long, three foot nine inches broad, and three foot 
four inches high. This Architrave continuing onely from 
ſtone to ſtone, left berwixt every ewo and two, a void 
ſpace free to the Airuncovered. For, if they had been con- 
tinued throughout the whole Hexagon, then neceſſarily 
there muſt have been two tenons upon each of the laid 
ſtones, as thoſe of the outward circle had, bur being diſpo- 
ſed as aforeſaid, that one, which was in the middle, and yer 
remains apparent, was ſufficient for the thing intended. 


Nu. 4 


The Profyle, or cut, through the middle of the work, as 
entire, counterſigned with the Letters of the Groundplor. 


- The Deſigns follow. 
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. Nu. 3 
The upright of the work, as when entire, in which the 
ndicular tones of the outward circle, are counter- 
figned wich the Letter 1, as in the groundplor. - 


The Architrave lying round about upon them, bein 
mortaiſed into them, and joynted in the middle of each of 
the dicular ſtones. This Architrave 1s three foot and 
an broad, and two foot and an half high. 


0 

The Architraye lying on the - of the great ſtones 
of the Hexagon, and mortaiſed allo into them, ſixteen 
. foot long, three foot nine inches broad,” and three foot 
four inches high. This Architrave continuing onely from 
ſtone to ſone, left berwixt every two and two, a void 
ſpace free to the Airuncovered. For, ifthey had been con- 
tinued throughout the whole Hexagon, then neceſſarily 
there muſt have been two tenons upon each of the aid 
ſtones, as thoſe of the outward circle had, but being diſpo- 
ſed as aforeſaid, that one, which was in the middle, and yer 
remains apparent, was ſufficient for the thing intended. 


Nu. 4 


The Profyle, or cur, through the middle of the work, as 
entire, counterſigned with the Letters of the Groundploc. 


- The Deſigns follow. 
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Nu.5 | 
' The whole work in Proſpeive, as when entire, whereby 
the generall compoſure ot the particular parts of the up- 
rights, aretogether all ſeen : and, by which alſo, the ſtately 


Aipect, and magnificent greatneſle thereof, are fully, and 
more apparently conſpicuous. * 


Nu. 6 

The Groundplot of the work, as it now ſtands, counter- 
ſigned with the ſame Letters by which the Plane marked 
N&.2 15 deſcribed. The ſtones of the greater Hexagon, and 
outward circle, after ſo long conteſt with the violence of 
time, and injury of 'weather, are forthe moſt part ſtandin 
at this day ; which, though not all at cheir full height, as 
when firſt ſer up, yer the Footſteps neverthelefſe,of ſomany 
of them as expreſt in the Deſign, are ſtill _— intheir 
proper places. Thoſe of the inner circle, and lefler Hexa- 
on, not only expoſed to the fury of all deyouring Age, but 
ro the rage of men likewiſe, have been more ſubject co ru- 
ine. For, being of no extraordinary proportions, they 
might eaſily be beaten down, or digged up, and at pleaſure, 
made uſe of for other occaſions. Which, 1am the rather 
enduced to beleeve, becauſe, ſince my firſt meaſuring the 


work, not one fragment of ſome then ſtanding, are now 
to be found, 


Nu. 7 
The Ruine yet remaining drawa in Proſpe&iye. 


P 


The manner of the tenons, of a round form, mortaiſed 
into the Architrave of the outward Circle. 
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'2 
The tenons of like form in the middle of the ſtones of 
the greater Hexagon. 
21--:% 
The Engliſh foot (by which the work ic ſelf was mea- 


ſured) divided into twelve inches, and each inch ſubdi- 
vided into four parts. 


The Deſigns follow, 


Stoneheng reſtored. 


Hitherto, upon what occaſion Stoneheng built (you miay 
eaſily perceive) is very doubtfull, the true Hiſtory of thoſe 
times, when firſt ereted, and by which the memory of 
things eſpecially made over to ſucceeding Ages, being et 
. ther not written, or if written, utterly loſt. Likewiſe, as 
for whart uſe ſet up, not yet known; ſo, by whom alſo foun: 
ded, is equally uncertain. 

You cannot but remember, in what manner the anci- 
ent Inhabicants of this Ifland lived, before reduced to civi- 


licy by the Romans I have formerly delivered : alſo, how 


they were firſt 1nſtcufted by them, 1n ſeverall Arts and Sci. 
ences, whereof the Britans wholly ignorant, before the Ro: 
mans arrivall here, and teaching them- I have given you 
in like manner, a full deſcription of this Antiquity, where- 


bytdoub:leſſe ic appears to you, as in truth it is, a work buile- . 


with:much Art, Order and Proportion. That the ancient Bri- 
tans before the diſcovery of this Ifland by the Romans, could 
not be the Founders thereof, by the former reaſons, 1 ſup- 


pole, is clearly manifeſted. For, where 4rt is not, nothing: 


can be performed by Art. As, for that which concerns the 
Britiſh Nobility, Aurelius Ambroſuus, or Boadicia, enotigh al- 
ready. 

I reſts now , to endeavor the diſcovering by. whom 
Stonebeng builc ; in what time, and, for what uſe anciently 
erected. Bur, it is not expected (1 hope) any abſolute reſs-) 
lution ſhould be given by me, in ſo doubtfull a matter; for, 
45 it hath been always lawfull for every man mm ſuch like matters (ſaith 
Camden) both to think what he will, and relate what others have 
thought : So pardon me, 1t I take upon me; what others 
have done before me, and interpoſe mine bwn opiniori' 
alſo, grounded neverthelefle upon ſuch Authorities, cu- 
&omes, and concurrence of time, -as very probably may 
ſarishe jadicious and impartial Readers. | 

Touching the Founders of Stonebeng. Among the Zgyptian 
Antiquities, or thoſe Eaſter Nations from whom the Gra#- 
ans deduced theirlearning, I find not any ſuch” compaſure 
ever uſed: or with'the Greeks themalelves, mention made of 


K any 
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any work conformable to this, in point of Order. (as the 
moſt converſant in thoſe Hiſtories cannot contradia) 
I read nevertheleſſe, in Pauſanas, of a.Temple amongſt the 
Eleans exeted without walls : novam quandem m Elcorum 
faro templs formam mvidi. 1 ſaw (faith he) im the market place of 
the Eleans, « Temple of a new form. Modice eſt edes altitudinis, 

panietibus, teftum & quercu dolatis fulcientibus tibicinibus. A 
low thing, without walls, having the roof ſupported with props of 
oaken timber (inſtead, it ſeems, of Columnes) neatly wrought. 
He remembers a Temple alſo in Attics ſacred to Joye withour 
2 roof. The Thracans (as | read likewiſe) uſed to build 
Temples dedicated to Sol, of a round form, open in the middle, and 
alſo without a roof : by the form, or roundnefle thereof, 
they ſignified the Suns figure ; by making them open, and 
rooflefle, they expreſſed his ſurmounting, and dilating 
light equally co all chings. Thyaces ſal rotwida templa faciebane 
({aith Daniel Barbaro) im medio ſub divo, & aperta erant : hac 


forma Solis figuram innuebant : quod autem aperta efſent , G&- 
ſine tefto, innuebant Solem ſupra amnia eſſe, & lumen ſuaon dif- 


t 
Howſoever, conſidering what magnificence the Romans 
in proſperous times ancieatly. uſed in all works, both 
publick, and private : their knowledge and experience in 
all Arts and Sciences : their ,powerfull means for efkefing 
great works: together with their Order in building, and 
manner of workmanſhip accuſtomed amongſt them : 
Stonebeng in my judgement was a work, built by the Re- 
mans, and they the ſole Founders thereof. For, if look upon 
this Antiquity, as an admired and magnificent building,who 
more magnificent then the Ramans ? Eſau foli frd t populi del 
vw verſo, con ogni termine di magnificenza edificaron tutti i generi 
dedifici. They only amongſt all the Nations of the Univerſe, erefling 
all ſorts of buildings, with all kinds of magnificence, (aith Scamozzo 
in the firſt Book of his 4rchitefure. 1t conſider the Art, and 
ant diſpoſition thereof, all Arts and Sciences (we muſt 
know) were. in full perfetion with them, and ArchuteRuve, 
which among the Greeks was youthfull only, and vigo- 


rous 
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rous; under the Romans their Empire grown to the full 
height became manly and perfe&t, not in inventions, - and 
elegancy of forms alone, but alſo in exquiſiteneſſe of Art, and excel- 
lency of , materials. Salito al colmo Pimperio Romano, ella pure 
divenne virile e perfetta : non ſolo nelle myentioni, e nella elleganzg 
delle forme, ma parimente nel eſquſitezzg dell' artificio, e nella fin- 
golarita della materia. As the ſame Author hath it. If take 
notice of their power and ways by which they effected 
ſuch goodly ſtruEtures, their means were not ordinary ac- 
cording to the common cuftome of other People; and why? 
becauſe , beſides particular Artiſans praftiſed in ſeverall 
Arts, they employed in thoſe their works whole bodies of 
their own Armies, and whatever Nations ſubdued by them. 
The Romans were wont to exerciſe therein (ſaith Camden) their 


Camden 


Souldzers, and the common multitude, npon great policy doing the fo.64 


ſame, leſt being idle they ſhould grow faFtious, and affetd alteration in 
the State. The Britans complamed (ſaith Tacitus likewiſe) cor- 
pore C7 manus coutr1viſſe, that thetr bodtes and hand: were worn out, 
and conſumed by the Romans, in bringing to effett their great 
and admired undertakmgs : in that kind employing their ſlaves 
and priſoners alſo, as holding it, rather then by violent 
deaths ro cutthem off; more profitable for the Commonwealth, 
more exemplary for others, and far greater puniſhment for 
their Priſoners, to enjoyn them continuall labour, 

If obſerve their Order 1n building; the only Order of Archt- 
tefture, which Italy may truly glory in the invention of, is 
the Tuſcane Order,(o called, becauſe firſt found out by the Tu- 
ſcans, thatina more then ordinary manner they *might re- 
verence their Deities -1n Temples compoſed thereof. (Fanus 
their firſt King, accordingto the common opinion of di- 
vers ancient Hiſtorians, being the firſt of all others, thar 
builc Temples to the Gods) Which Order, though firſtuſed 
bythe Tuſcans, certain it is, the Romans took from them, and 
brought ic in uſe with other Arts, in ſeverall ou of the 
world as their conqueſts led them on. Now of this Tuſcan 
Order, a plain, grave, and humble manner of Building, ve 


ſolid and ſtrong Stonebeng principally conliſts. So thar, ob- 
| 2 ſerving 
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ſerving the Order whereof Stonebeng built, there being no 
ſuch Elements known in this Iſland as diſtin Orders of 
ArchiteBwe, untill the Remans introduced them, the very 
work it ſelf, of ſo great Antiquity, declares the Romans Foun- 
ders thereof. Who, that hath right judgement in Architefture, 
knows not the difference, and by the manner of their works 
how to diſtinguiſh Agyptian, Greek, and Romanſtructures of 
old, alſo Italian, French and Dutch buildings in theſe modern 
times? Is not our Shipping by the mould thereof, known 


throughout the world Engliſh buile > Who did not by the 


very Order of the work, affure himſelf, the body of the 


Church of S. Paul London, from 11s Tower to the Weſt end 
anciently built by the Saxons : as the Quire thereof, from the 
ſaid Tower tothe Eaft end by the Normans, it being Gothick 
work ? yet that there might be a Roman Tempk in old time 
ſtanding in that place, I will not deny, the numbers of Oxe- 
heads digged up and andciently ſacrificed there, ſetting all 
other reaſons aide, ſo probably manifeſting the ſame. And 
in all Lkelihood, the Romans for fo notable a ſtructure as 
Stonebeng, made choice of the Tyſcane rather then any other 
Order, not only as beſt agreeing with the rude, plain, ſimple 
nature of thoſe they intended to inſtrutt, and ule for which 
erected ; bur alſo, becauſe preſuraing to challenge a certain 
kind of propriety therein, they might take occaſion there- 
by, to magnifie co thoſe then living the virtue of their Aw- 
ceſtors for ſo noble an invention, and make themſelves the 
more renowned to poſterity, for erecting thereof, ſo well 
ordred a building, 

Beſides, the Order is not only Reman, but the Scheam alſo 
(conſiſting of four equilateral criangles, inſcribed within 
the circumference of a Circle) by which this work Stone- 
formed, was an ArchiteFtonicall Scheam uſed by the Ro- 
mans. Whereot, 1 ſhall have more occaſion to ſpeak, when 
I come to ſet down, for what uſe this Antiquity at firſt 
erected. 

Again, the Portico at Stonebeng, is made double, as in tru: 
Qtures of great magnificence the ancient Romans uſed : ſo at 

F the 
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the foot of the Capitol the Temple to Jove the Thunderer, buile 
by Auguſtus Ceſar ; fo the Pantheon at Athens, royally adorned 
with one hundred and rwemy vaſt columnes of rich Phry- 
gian marble, by the Emperonr Adrian. But, ſome may alledge, 
the Romans made the Pillars of cheir double Parnco's, of one 
and the ſame ſymmetry, or very little different, which in 
this Antiquity otherwiſe appearing, cannot be a Romen work. 
To as much purpole it may be alledged che Temple of Diana 
at Magneſia, was no Greek work, becauſe che Pillars of the 
inner Portico were wholly left our, Yet it's crue,the Remans 


uſually made them as is objected, and the reaſon was, be- 


cauſe of the weight the inner Pillars carried : now, in this 


work, no roof being co be ſuſtained, nor any manner of 


weight born up, though the judgement of the Archite&, 
thereby to ſave labour and expence, ordered the tones ma- 
king the Portico within, of a far leſle proportion then thoſe 
of the ourward circle, it retains neverthelcfle the proper 
Aſp OID aim'd at by the ancient Archites) in uſe 
amongſt che Romans, and conſequently for ought alledged 
rothe contrary by them built. ' 

Inthis Autiquity, there is a Portico alſo (as I may rightly 
term it) within the Cell, or greater Hexagon, reduced like- 
wile into the ſame figure. Now, that the Romans uſed to 
make Portico's on the 1nfide of their buildings, as well ſacred 
as ſecular, by the ruines of cheir Baſilicaes or Courts of. Ju- 
dicatwe ; by that Temple without a roof anciently dedicared 
to Jove in Mount Qurmalis, now the Horſe Mount in Rome 
by the Temple of Bacchus there of a round form, ar-this day 


conſecrareto S. Agnes without the gate Viminal#, manifeſtly 


appears. But in what ever ſtruQures elſe the Roms uſed 
them, certain it is, within their moſt ſtately Temples which 
lay uncovered, and had no roafs, they always made fuch 
Portico's; and though in other Temples they ſometitnes di- 
ſpos'd them, yet from Vitrumus it may be gathered, they 
properly belonged to the Aſpef# Hypethros, which was unco- 
vered and roofleſle as this Antiquity —_— he peremptorily 
aſſigning Portico's ro be made on the 1n ide of no je 

emples, 
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Ver.lib.z. Temples, but thoſe; His words are, Hypethros in mteriore parte 


habet columnas, remotes 4 parietibus ad cireutionem (ut porticus ) 
ſtyle Temples open to the- ar, and without roofs, have co- 


| lumnnes on the mmſide, diſtant from the walls, as Courts Portico's about 


them. Even after the ſame decorum as ar Stonebeng. 

Furthermore, if caſt aneye upon their artifice and man- 
ner of workmanſhip, Stonebeng appears built direMly agree« 
able to thoſe rules, which the Romans obſerved in great 
works. For, the Roman Archite&ts, in diſtinguiſhing the man- 
ner of their Temples, always obſerved (as Yitravius in his 
third book teacheth us) the greater the Columnes were, the 
cloſer they ſer them together ; ſo in this Antiquity, the ſtones 

being great, the ſpaces betrwixt them are likewiſe narrow. 
The Architraves alſo, in this work were all of them fer 
without morter, and fixed upon the upright ſtones by te- 
nons (as formesly deſcribed) inthe very ſame manner, as 
in great ſtruures, where the ſtones ſolid, and of morethen 
ordinary greatneſle, the Romans were wont to doe. .They 
laid them without any unflunus incorporating matter, nullo fulta glu- 
tino, ſanh Leo Baptiſta Albertus. And divers examplesf this . 
kind might be brought, 1 my ſelf amongſt other Antiquities 
have ſeen the ruines of an Aquedu&, built by the Romans in 
Proyynce, running through a deep valley, and raiſed in height 
equall ro the adjacent Mountains, upon huge Anchanetiey 
cight foot wide, the ſtones whereof, being of extraordi- 
nary ſcantlings, were laid Without any cement or morter, 
to incorporate them with the reſt of the work. And, 
where occaſion guided their judgements to the obſervance 
of this rule, they united and compadted the ſtones together, 
by certain ligatures or holdfaſts, (the Italians call them Perni, 
pegs or tops, for ſuch they reſemble, and- we, from the verb 
tenere to hold, not improperly calling them. tenons). que infe- 
ruores, C7 una ſuperiores in lapides infixe, cavate furre, ne quid forts 
ifs ordines alteri ab alterss diſtrabantur. Which (ſaith Albertus) 
d in the mferiour ſlones, were hollowed or mortaiſed into 
thoſe above, leſt by any chance they ſhould ſtart one from another, and 
break the order of the work. Here the Florentine Archite# gives 
ok us 
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us the ſelf ſame manner of bandi ſtones, a the Ro- 
mans laid chern without merter, w# he had ſeen run 
Moreover, what ever foorſteps of the Romans found in 
other places of this I{land, it's not inconſiderately to be paſt 
over, that in Wiltſhire, the County (as is ſaid before) we 
our Stonebeng remains, Roman Antiquities are moſt perſpicu- F 
ous, not only, by the apparent teſtimonies of the of Fj - Coung — 
their Emperors in divers places digged up, but by feverall + << +4 <— 
Gor gn ng places yetto be ſeen, as Leckham,in times of Canes | 
yore a ſeat of the Romans : the place alſo where old Salichwy | 


Ti 


how (hewerth ic ſelf within ſox miles of $ : and with- 
in three miles thereof Tanesbwry Caftle, ſuppoſed a work of 
Veſpaſians when he conquered, and after kept in ſubjeton 
the Belge, ancient inhabitants of that tratt. Likewiſe the 


ruines nearer yet to Stoneheny, of a fortreſſe our Hiſtorians ped 
hold anciently a garriſon of che Romans, and in many other 

forts of that Shire (both by their form and manner of ma- 

king well known to have been Roman) the tra of their 

footing is yet left. 

But it is objected, If Stonebeng a Roman work, how comes 
it, no Roman Author makes mention of it ? 1 anſwer, their 
Hiſtorians uſed notto commirto writing every particular 
work; or ation the Romans performed: if ſo, how vaſt 
would their volumes have been ? $ tis pranted, 1s 
much admired by us, yet, how far more admirable works 
were the Romans Founders of, not mentioned in any of theit 
ancient ſtories ? Thar notable bridge invented and built by 
Ceſar, for paſſing his Army over the Rhine, himſelf at large 
deſcribes, remembring little or nothing neverthelefle con- 
cerning divers other as great works in Gaul and Batayia, 
ſippos'd to be performed by him alſo. Die, Herodian, Eu 

and other their Hiſtorians tell us, the Romans buile che 
ſo famed wall, commonly by us called the Pi; wall, exren- 
ding crofſe over our iſiand from the Iriſh Seato the German 
Ocean, above fourſcore Italian miles in length, with many 
towers and fortreſſes erected pen it; When works of as 
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great admiration in Britainthey have paſt in filence : thoſe 
wonderfull cauſeys made throughour the land, by dreining 
and drying up Fens, levelling hils, raiſing valleys, and pa- 
ving them with ſtones of ſuch breadth, that Wains might 
without danger paſſe one by another, not any ancient Ro- 
man Author (tor ought appears) diretly mentioning, Yer, 
who doubts them Reman works ? 1 dare confidently avouch, 
the Romans by little and little founded and raiſed them up, ſaith Cam- 
den. And why'? ,mark I pray, becauſe, whilſt Agricola go- 
verned Bntain, Tacatus tels us, ſeverall ways were enjoyned, It 
then, becauſe Taatus affirms in generall terms only, ſeveral 
ways enjoyned, Camden confidently concludes them Roman 
works, no Roman Hiſtory otherwiſe remembring tnem; Why 
may-it. not, the ſame Tacitus telling us in like manner, 
Agricola exhorted the Britans in private, and helpt them mn common, 
to build Temples, Houſes, and Places of publick reſort, as perem- 
ptorily be inferr'd,Stonebeng was a work built by the Romans, 
though not particularly remembred by them in their ſtories? 
In a word, Temples and places of publick reſort, the Romans 
built here, and werethe firſt that did fo, leaving it to after 
ages to find out by their Maney of bulding, Order in building, 
and Power and Means for building, ſuch lofty ruines as appears 
in this Antiquity, could be remains of none but 'Roman 
building. 
The next thing to be enquired after, is, in what time 
Stonebeng built... Happily, about thoſe times, when the Ro. 
mans having ſctled the Country here under their own Em- 
pie, and, together, with bringing over Colonies reduced the 
naturall inhabitants of this ]{land unto the ſociety of civill 
life, , by training them up in the liberall Sciences. For, 
then alſo (ſaith Camden) did they furniſh the Britans, with goodly 
houfes, and ſtately bwldings, in ſuch ſort, that the reliques and rub- 
biſh of. their ruines, cauſe the beholders now, exceedingly to admie 
the ſame, and the common fort of People plainly ſay, thoſe Roman 
Works. were made by Giants, of ſuch exceeding great admiration, and 
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This relation of Camdens, reflets chiefly upon the time of 'Þ 
Aziicola , nevertheleſſe, that Stonebeng (though fabled Giants 
work) - was then built, 1 dare not affirm : the great works 
of the Romans, brought to perfeRtion in this Iſland, being 
not the work of a day, It hath been the invention of wiſe 
Romans of old, affeRing civility, to raiſe goodly buildings 
here: burthe preciſe times when, in things ſo far from all 
knowledge, cannot be with any certainty avouched, 'For 
may part, I ſhould chooſe to aſhgn thoſe times for buildin 
thereof, when the Romans 1n their chief proſperity = : 
flouriſhed here, and refer the firſt eretion totherime be» * 
rwixt Agricolas government formerly mentioned; and' the 
reign of Conſtantine the Great : in order to which, the times 
rather ſomwhart after Agricola, .if notduring his own: Liev- 
tenancy, then next preceding Conſtantine. For, long before * 
(onſtantine acquired the Soveraignty (which was nor till - 
the year of our Lord three hundred and ten) che magnifi- 
cent ſplendor of that mighty Empire began ſenſibly co wane, 
and the ambition of the great Captains of Rome, (ſome few 
excepted) tended rather-to make parties for obtaining the 
Puple Robe, then (after the manner of their anceſtors) to 
eterniſe their names by great and admirable works, ot pa- 
tronizing good Arts, for want whereof they began like- 
wiſe to decay apace; Serly in his third Book ſpeaking of 
thoſe times, telling us, that id temporis Architefi, fi cum ſupe- 
rioribus conferantur, rudtares &* ineptiores extitiſſe videntur. In 
thoſe days although there were many Archites, yet, compared with 
ſuch 4s lived m the preceding Ages, they were very rude and unskit- 
full. Beſides, the condition wherein this Iſland was, divers 
ears preceding Conſtantine, would notadmic ſuch underta- 
ſings For, by che civil diſcord of the Romans , the Britans 
raking occaſion to make frequent revolts, in hope to reco- 
ver their loſt liberty, the Romans were pur upon other man- 
ner of Councels then rothink of building ; namely co re- 
duce the Britans to their wonted obedience, and keep the 
Province in ſome reaſonable quier, by expelling the Scots 
and Pitts ( ſavage and perfidious People even has tines 
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of-:old ) making daily" inroads and incurfions | there- 
unto. | 

| Now, as fottheſe reaſons, it's not likely Stonebeng could 
be builtin the times nexr/before Conſtantine, ſo, by whar fol- 
lows; it will manifeſtly appear, it was not ereQted after his 
Reign. For, after his tranſplanting the ſear of the Empire 
into:the Eaſt; and the governmenc of the then known 
world, under the Romans, diftinguiſhed by Eaſt and Weſtern 
Emiperours, adeluge of barbarous Nations (like ſo many 
Locuſts) ſwarmed overall. Who, as wich their vaſt multi- 


 twdes they ofthad formerly antempted ir, ſo,chence forward, 


till bringirig char mighty Empire unto its finall and facall 
period; and thereby unerly deſtroying in like manner all 
Arts and Sciences, together with Archuefture, (not reſtored 
in, even intaly ir ſelf; untill, as formerly remembred) 
they never dclifted. Morevver, in the times after Conſtantine, 
no Temples co Heathen Deities ((uch as I ſhall make appear 
this Antiquity Stonebeng was) were erected here, they being 
tires of defacing, rather then erecting idolatrous places. 
For, molt of the fucceeding Emperors becoming Chriſtians, 
the tempeſtuous ſtorms of perſecution were over, and the 
thick clouds of ſuperſticion beginning to be diſſolved by 
the bright beams ot the Goſpel, and crue light of CHRIST, 
every where Tewfples were ſhut up againſt falle Gods, and 
ſet open to therrue GOD.? According to that of Gildas, No 
ſtoner was the bluſtering tempeſt, and ſtorm of perſecution blown over, 
but the faithfull Chriſtians, who in the time of trouble and danger had 
hidden themſelves m woods deſerts,and ſecret caves, being come abrond 
in open ſight, renovant Eccleſias ad ſolum uſque deſtrut3as, baſilt- 
cas ſanttorwm martyrum ſundant comſtruunt, perfictunt E&rc. Churches 
ruinate to the pery grownd they veedifie, Temples of boly Martyrs they 
fornd, build, aud finiſh &rc. So thar, in ſtead of 1dolacrous Tem: 
ples, built in the Ages preceding Conſtantine, during his reign 
and after, whilſt the Romans continued in any proſperous 
ſtate here, by creftin mw Churches, they began generally 
to negleR, and faſe fall co decay, rather then new build 
Temples co their Pagan Gods, - 
Theſe 
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Theſe preſſing occurrences therefore, to wat,civill broyls 
amongſt the Romans themlelves, frequent infurreQions:/of 
the Britans, daily 1nrodes by the Ps and: Scots, rogether 
with che downfall of Paganiſm, decay of Arts, and fatall rume 
of the whole Empire, making the times both long before - 
and atter C:-nflantine incompatible. for undertaking ſuch 
works as this Antiquty, it may ſafely enough. be pac. arr 
if Stonebeng not founded by Agncola, yeterected it might be 
about fitreen hundred and fifty years ago, in the times ſome- 
what after his government, the Province being left T acit.in Vit; 
by him in good and peaceable ſlate, the Britans reduced. from 47”: 
Bu bartty to order and ciy1ill converſation, and the Romans 
flouriſhing in all-manner of Arts and Sciences. 
Now, concerning the uſe for which Stoneheng at firſt ere- 
ed, 1 am clearly of opinion, it was originally a Temple, it 
being builc with all accommodations properly belonging 
to a ſacred ſtructure. For, it had an intervall or ſpacious 
Cour. lying round about ir, whereinthe /:&ames for obla- 
tion were ſlain, into which it was unlawfull for any pro- 
fane perſon to enter : It was ſeparated from the circum- 
adjacent Plain, with alarge Trench in ſtead of a wall, as 
a boundary about the Temple, moſt conformable ro the main 
work, wholly expoſed to open view: Without this Trench, 
the promiſcuous common multitude; with zeal roo much, 
atrended the ceremonies of their ſolemne though ſuperſtiri- 
- ous Sacrifices, and might fee the oblations, but not come 
within them, It had likewiſe irs peculiar Cell, with Portico's 
round abour, into which Cell, as intotheir Sanftum ſanflorum 
(pardon the expreſſion) none but the Prefs entred to offer 
Sacrifice, and make atonement for the People : Within the 

(el an 4ra or Altar was placed, having its proper poſition 
rowatds the Eaſt, as che Romans uled. Are ſpettent ad Onentem, 7;rr. 6.4. 
faith Vitruvizs, And, thatthere hath been the heads of Bulls, <4-8- 
or Oxen, of-Harts, and other ſuch beaſts digged up, or 1n, 

or near this Antiquity (as divers now living can teſtifie)-1s 

pot to be omitted; for who can imagine, but thefe werethe 

heads of ſuch, as anciently there offered in Sacrifice ? c 
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ther wich/which alſo; were heaped up: grear quantities of 
Charcole, happilyuled: abour the'performance of their fu- 

tious ceremonies: Fhat rhe ancient Romans. had'Char- 
colein\uſcamongR' them, Playathrms. And when I cau- 
ſed: the foundations of the ſtones to be ſearched, my: felf 
found;. an yet haveby me tro ſhew thecover of a Thurtbu- 
lam, or ſome ſich ike vale (Iouppole) wherein Ghoul im his 
diſcoueſc.oftheir Rebgion, repons the-ancient Romans uſed 
tocarry Incenſe; wine or holy water, for fervice m their Sa- 
caifices, lying:abouc three foor within: the ground, near one 
ofthe ſtones of the greates Hexayon. 

Fhe Order whereob this Temple confiſts, according to-the 
rules of Art obferved' by the ancient Rwnans in works of 
thiskindc, is mmagled: of Greek amd Tuſcane work. For, as 
the plataneſſe and: ſolidneſke of the Twſcane Order, appears 
emi chroughourthe whole Antiquity : fo the narrow- 
nelle of the ſpaces berwixt the tones, viſibly diſcovers 
therein, th ofthe Cormtbian Order, Which commix- 
tuse 2 the Ronan Avchitcfs was very uſuall, in re- 

Fitrwrizs (im his fourth. Book and ſeventh Chapter} 
treating ſormwhar largely (his method otherwiſe coptide- 
ned} of ſeverall forts of the like compoſed Temples, mine of 
the Greek and: Taſcane manners tels us: that, Nownlli de T u- 
columnarum diſpofuriones, transferunt in 
Corinthiarum <* Jonicoriom operum ordinationes. Some takmy the 
quelitie3of the cdl,unns of the T uſcaxe Order, transfer them mio the 


fymmetyy of the Corinthean and lonick works. Whereby (to =_ 
uſca- 


_ themfelvesit feeras im their own mentions) efficinon 


ity, lib.3. 
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nectrum C& Grazorum opermm communem ratiocinationem. They make 
of the Tnſcne and Greek works one common compoſure. As the 
ſame Authorhkewiſc remembers. 

The 4ſpeti of rhis Temple; by which we underſtand that 
firſt (hew vrhich Tanples make to choſe thar draw nearunto 
them is Dipteres Hypatbros, which is double winged abour 
uncaveted. Diprezos: circa edem duplices habet columnarum or. 
diries ( faith Vitravins) Dipteros hath double orders of colunnes 
about the Temple. Hypanbros ſub divo oft, ſme tefÞo, ( as the 
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fame Auther): Byuehros is open to the: air, Without! a roof.. . 

The Manney of thus, Temples Pyonoftlylos,, as narop |paces. 
Pyeneſtyles is than kindeoh 5, Which bath thecolumnes. 77-. 136.3; 
ſer thick, and cloke: together creb+is, colunmis, as Vitruvins alſo ©7*+ 
bath t., 

Bur 1c may. be objected; though, ic appears from. very 
Authorwmcs, the Artifice, and workmanſhip reid eng 
rogether with the:Schean which, fosmed it, were Ramen: and, 
the-Qrder of which conſiſting, invented ia Lal; and fo can- 
ſequently Roman. in. like: manner: as alſa,, by the: (everall 
peculiar accommudations, the: probable rehques Of Fit 
then ſh Sacmfaces, and determinate rules of Architeure, i 
anc1ently a; Temple : te wet 
ever ufed any whatever profane we like this, 
lefle any manner of Temples of this kinde of invention, 
Wherethe Temple las qpen without walb, {urownled only with pil- 
lars. For,that the upright Rones which make this work 
Stoneheng , are: im Read of ther, may well, cnough be 
granted. TOY” 

Fo this I anſwes, the learned in ex very. well 
_ know, thoſe things which oblivion bath ſo long remaved. 
out of mind, are hardly te bedilcavered, Yer, as cothe firſt 
part of the objection, that the Romans never uled any whar- 

er profane firadbue: like this, Yarre de re ruftica (as I 
Baa Flinm cited by Philender) tels. us, thas they bad in uſe P5il.inVitr 
amongſt them a round building without any wals, baving + 
a double Order of colhurans round about, this he cals by the 
name af Thokus, edif.ciumrotundum, colunnatum duplici colwn- 
narwn ordine. A round edefice (faith he) enpironed with & 
double order of colowmns. CROOOTES —_ aj : 
Ligorn a farnous Neapolitane Archite®, and great diſcaverer © 
ny 0 Us EONS CEUE INE AE 2 

Bur to come totheir ſacred works, whigh in regard of 
this Antiquity, are (it's ce) of moſt coanctroment, I find 
the Romans uſed (25 Vitruwus witneflerh) ſuch manner of — 
Temples, For (in his fourth Book, and ſeventh Chapter) he 7; #4 
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delivers, there were' amongſt others two forms of round 
Temples, commonly in uſe amongſt them, the one called Mo- 


 nopteros ; the other Peripteros, This had the Cell encloſed abour 
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with a continued wall and-at a proportionate diſtance from 
it, the columns placed which made a Portico round. about 
it, clean different from Stoneheng : the other made open, and 
in ſtead of a wall encompaſſed with arow of pillars only, 
having no encloſed (ell within it at all, as much conducing 
to'our purpole. in hand. His words are theſe, Fiunt autem 
#des rotunde, e quibus alie ſine cella columnate conſt: . They 
make alſo (faith he) r6und Temples , of which ſome are bult without 
a Cell, eavironed with Pillars only. Theſe were without any. 
wals,/ (as his Commenter hath ic) lying open to the Air. 
And eruly (as I may preſume ro ſay) from this very manner 
the invention of Stonebeng was principally taken, in ordering 
whereof, the Architef diſdaining uſuall and common 
forms, of both the aforeſaid forms compoſed one. | For, 
taking the outward circle from the Monepteros, he made it 
open alſo as in that, but in ſtead of the continued wall cir- 
cularly encloſing the Cell of the Peripteros, at Staneheng he 
made only an Hexagon abour' the Cell, leaving the ſame open 
m like manner-- And, as Hermogenes (whom I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to remember again) to illuſtrate his work, leaving 
out the inner row of Pillars, made a angle Portico about 
the Temple ar Magneſia, whereby it came tobe a new-inven- 
tion; for which he is famous to poſterity : ſo theſubcile 4r- 


' chite&, whoſoever he was,to ennoble this his work, adding 


the (aid/ Hexagon here, made a double Portico round abour. 
this Temple, and thereby a new invention likewiſe, noleſſe 
famons to ſutceeding' Ages. Our Antiquity Stoneheng had 
otherwiſe beet) of the ſelF fame Ape# withour a Cell, as Vi- 
truvius hath before delivered. That Temple Monopteros, was 
environed witha row of pillars ; this Temple St , in. 
ſtead of them, ſupplied with a rank of - many (as:they 
may well be' called) continuing round: about it. "Thar, lay 
oper to the air without any walls: ſo doth this at Stone- 
heng. ' That, had over the pillars an 4rchitrave, Freeſe, and 
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Cornice, the Ordeg being delicate : this at St , Over the 
pillaſters an Architrave only, as moſt conformable to the 
lolidneſſe of the Order and plainnefle of che work, 

Thus i fully appears, the ancient Romans uſed to erect 
Temples, which lay open without walls, ſurrounded only with pallars ; 
ininvention likethis at Stareheng, But, ler us ſee whether 
the form Monopteros, had any root over it. That the Romans 
had Temples uncovered, and withour roofs, like Steneheng, is 
in part already, and ſhall more manifeſtly be hereafter pro- 
ved : and ſearching curiouſly into their Antiquities, it will be 
found the greateſt, molt ſplendid, and moſt -magnificeat 
work of all others, which the Ancients made for ſervice of 
their Deities, were thole kinde of Temples of the 4ſpeft Hy- 
pethros. Whether the Monopteros was one of that kind, appears 
not yet,and Vitravias 15 very obſcuretherein ; nevertheleſſe, 
that it was built wichour a roof, 1 ſhall illuſtrace by theſe 
reaſons. 

Firſt, /itruvixs tels us not 1t had a roof; for,in his pre- 
cepts of all ſeverall kinds of Temples, after he hath delive- 
red the Aſpeft, Form, and Manner of them with much ex- 
aneſle, he omirs not throughout his fourth Book to de- 
monſtrate aſwell the contigaation, as proportion of tim- 
bers of the roofs, belonging to all thofe Temples, which 
had any, and when vaulred he gives us likewiſe the form 
thereof, 1f che Temples ſo covered : bur, in the deſcription of 
the form Monypreros, there 1s no manner of. camber work, 
nor form of vaulc, nor the leaſt word mentioned of any 
roof art all, in what place ſoever throughouc his whole 
work ſpeaking thereof. In which reſpect, conſidering all 
Temples having roofs, thoſe roots are deſcribed by Vitruvins, 
and that he deſcribes no roof belonging to this, ic muſt 
neceſſanily follow, che Temples in form Monopterss had no 
roofs over them. _ | 

Again, after giving che proportion of the Architraye over 
the columnes of the Monopteros, he faich, Zopharus & reliqua 
que inſuper imponuntur, ita uti in tertio Volonene de Fi 
[cnpſit. The Freeſe and other ornaments laid upon them, are ay 
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his third Book of ſymmetries made mention of. Now, 1n his third 


Book, he only treats of proportions, and not one word 1s 
ſo much as mentioned by him of any manner of roofs a all, 
only inthe cloſe of the ſaid Book, he gives the proportion 
of frontiſpices belonging to quadrangular Temples : the 
ſame referment in like manner he makes for the ornaments 
of the Peripteros, and withall proceeds to a full deſcription, 
in what manner the roof of its Cell was made, which que- 
ſionleſſe, he would likewiſe have done in the other form, 
if it had been covered. For, he ſaith, whatever 1s to be laid 
above the Freeſe of the Monopteros, is, as ſet down 1n his third 
Book : bur, in his third Book,there 1s not one word menti- 
oned of any roofs; the concluſion then follows the Monopte- 
ros was without a roof. 

Laſtly, he poſitively tels us ic was ſine Cella, without a Cell : 
now the Cell (and which for diſtin&ion ſake 1 have fo cal- 
led in deſcribing this Antiquity, becauſe ic was applied to 
the ſame uſe, toperform their ſacred rites in) was indeed 
properly, the inner, or chief part of the Temple, quam nos 
corpus Templi vulgo dicimus, we commonly call it the body of the 
Church, which encloſed with wals, was covered with a 
roof, as Vitruvius declares in the form Peripteros, tefi ratis 
ita habeatur &rc. The manner of a roof (ſaith he) was thus exc, 
Bur, the Monopteros was without a Cell, and conſe- 
quently without a roof alſo, as having no walls to beac 
it. For, inregard of the manner of the Architefture, the pil- 
lars ſtanding in Iſland (as we ſay) the work could not ſe- 
curely bear a roof, 1f made of any great capacity: either 
therefore, they made Temples of this form very little (in 
which reſpe& only, Palladio ſuppoſeth it might be vaulted) 
inconſiſtent with the Roman greatneſle, or elle, like Stone- 
beng they were wholly uncovered and roofleſſe, Howſo- 
ever, it is manifeſt, the Aſpef# was juſt the ſame. And 
if I ſhould ſay, the ruines of one after the ſame form alſo, 
remains yet in Oxfordſhire, which the common people uſual- 
ly call Rolle-rich-ſtones, take ir but as my conjecture only, as 
likewiſe one or two built after the ike manner in Scotland, 
no 
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no man unleſle Heftor Boetius knowing by what Kings. 
Moreover, the proportions appearing in this Antiquity 
Stonebeng , are much conformable to thole, afligned by /i- 
truvius to the parts of the Mompteros : He tels us, Tribunal 
habent &* aſcenſum ex ſue diametri tertia parte: they had the Tit « 
banal, (by which 1s underſtood that leveli upon which che 
Temple placed) and the aſcent, conſiſting of one third part of the 
Diameter. So at Stonebeng, the work it (elf is one third part 
of the Diameter of the circumyallation : And, acording to 
the proportion allowed by him to the Aſcent, it ſeerns thoſe 
Temples were fited more ſtately then others, (by conſs- 


quence great alſo) and certain it is, whoſoever views this 


| Antiquity attentively with judgement, upon the place where 


— (for the Folw being too little I could not expreſſe 
it in Deſign) and doth allow a proportionate depth to 
the Trench ſurrounding ic ; conſidering alfo, together 
therewith, the levell of the plain lying withour; he will 
then findeicſtanding upon ſuch a riſing ! cx that the 
Aſcent unto it, was not much lefſe magnificent, then whar 
Vitruvius hath declared. 

Furthermore, beſides the aforementioned round Temples, 
Pitruvius in the ſame Chapter tels us, that, generibus aliis con- 
ſtituuntur edes, ex iiſdem ſynametriis ordinate, C& alio genere diſ- 
poſitiones habentes. "The Romans built them after other manner 
of myentions, following the ſame proportzons, and having therr diſpe= 
ſures after another kinde. Of which, if vouchſafedto poſteri- 
ty the deſcriptions, ſome of them might havebeen found, 
not only agreeable in Aſpe&, but happily of the very ſelf 
ſame form alſo, as this Temple Stonebeng doth appear. 

Now conſidering this diſcourſe may happen into the 
hands of thoſe, who cannot by words ſo eaſily appre- 
hend things of this Art, I have for their ſatisfa&tion broughe 
into Deſign, the plants of both the aforeſaid Temples men- 
tioned by Vitruvis, whereby their conformity with Stone- 
beng, and the invention thereof taken from them, is more 
cleacly manifeſted. 

M The 
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A 
The Plant of the! Monopteros. 
B 


The Order of Pillars which continued round about it, to 
which the outward circle (of Pillaſters) in this Antiquity 
Stonebeng, directly correſponds, as will appear in the ſecond 
Figure thereof, formerly deſcribed by the Letter 1. 


The Deſign follows. 
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84 | Stoneheng reflored. 
C 
The Plant of the Peripteros. 
- WV GW 


{ic Portico continuing about the CA 
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The Circular Cel/encloſed with a wall, whichin theTem- 
ple Stonebeng, to vary the invention, was converted into anh 
Hexagonal form, and in ſtead of walling it round 
the 4rchitet as ſaid befor left it wholly open, as mo 
agrecing with the nature of the Deity to = conlecrate. 


The Deſign follows, 
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By the Plants of which ſaid Roman Temples, although ic 
is plainly manifeſt, from whence the invention of Stone- 
beng was taken: yet, That it may more clearly be under- 
ſtood, Ihave, unto the Order of pillars which makes the 
Portico of the laſt3of thoſe Tapples, applied the 4rchitefto- 
ni + we by which our Ant:quity wasformed; whereby 
the-anterſeCtion of the ſeverall criangles fully demonſtrates 
after what manner the greater Hexagon made open at Stone- 


4 'Þ | beng, was raiſed from the ſolid wall environing the Gell 


of the Peripteros. 


A yy 4 - | 
| Aſpak of Pillars which madethe Portico of the Peri- 
/ fiterds. 
= ab 


© 


>= G 
| The ArchiteGonicall Scheam by which Stonebeng formed. 


H 


The circular wall environing the Cell of the Peripteros. 


_ 7 | 

After what mannerthe ſtones of the greater Hexagon at 

. Stanebeyg, were raiſed from the circy of the laid 
wall.” Be” 


The Deſign follows, 


Seonchey g reſlored. 


Stoncheng reſtored. 


But, before deliver my judgment,unto which of their Det- 
tes this Temple Stonebeng was aficiently dedicated by the Ro- 
mans,] ſhall give you ſome cuſtoms in force amongſt the 4n- 

- tents, relating the Decorum uſed by them, in building cheir 
particularTemples:whereby,thoſe ſeveral opinions ſeemingly 
concluſive ro whom Stonebeng ſacred, may more evidently 
appear invalid, and my own more apparently probable. 
Thoſe therefore that endevour the ſearching out Antiquaties 
of Architefure, rauſt among others, eſpecially preſcribe co 
themſelves five things to be guided by. 12. The Situation, 
&; Mamer, Form, and Order of the work as in uſe 
amongſt the Ancients. For,inventing the ſeverall ornaments 
of Architefure, ax firſt for honour and diſtinRion  onely 
of their Dettics, they appropriated to each of them particu- 
lar ſituations, preciſe forms, peculiar Orders, according to 
the ſeverall qualicies, 11 'regard whereof adored by them. 
The ſituation of the Temples to Venus, Mars, Vulcan, they 
ordained ro be choſen without their Cities, as thoſe which 
moved tmens minds to laſciviouſtieſſe, wars, and devaſtati- 
ons. Wichin their Cities they placed the Temples of the Pa- 
trons of Chaſtity, Peace, good Arts: and of ſuch Gods alſo, 
tro whom the Prote&tion of their Cities committed. To 
Pallas, Mercury, and Iſis the chief Preſidents of Arrificers, 
and Merchants, they buile Temples near the Marker places, 
or upon the Maiker places themſelves. To Apollo and Bac- 
chus near the Theater. To Hercules near the Cirque or Am- 
phitheater. Unto A#ſcul-pius and Salus, in places moſt of all 
others healthfull, and near topure ſtreamis, and waters; be- 
cauſe the infirm people, coming out of a peſtilent and con- 
ragious Aire, to that which was good and healthfull, b 
drinking thoſe waters might the ſooner, and with lefl 
difficulty be recovered, whereby zeal to thoſe ſuppoſed Dei- 
ties encreaſed- | | 
The Aſpeft Fhpethros, mentioned before, of which Stone- 


bens appears built, was proper only to ſome of their Gods, 


as {hall be remembred in due time : the other five (need- 
lefle here to name) wete indifferently diſpoſed, ſometime 
N : 
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to one, and ſometime to another Deity, as the magnificence 
of the Temples to be built required, and, as to be made with 
Portics's or withour. | 

The Mamer,which Puruvius diſtinguiſhes into hye kinds; 
according as the intercolumnes are of five leverall propor- 
tions, was only fo far forth peculiarly appropriated co 
their Deities as ic was agreeableto the proper Order ocherwilc 
they followed the greatneſle of the Work. | 

Bur, to each of them appropriating partcular forms of 
Temples ; to ſome of their Gods, they made them of a round 
form, to others quadrangular, to others of many angles: 
ſome of them havangtheir Temples covered, with roofs over 
them; others again buile uncovered, withour any manner 
of roofs at all: As, our Aatiquty Stonebeng. - 

Laſtly, the Order of which they builc chem, was ſo di- 
ligeccly obſeryed, according to the peculiar qualities of cheic 
Deities, that ſeldom or never they varied : as in fic place [ 
ſhall remember, Theſe aforeſaid rules alſo were ſo ar 
obſerved by the Ancients, that even at firſt ſight the Romas 
ArchueFts of old were able to judge, w what Deity, this, or 
that Temple ſacred: and the modern Itakan Architefts, by the 
runes of them atthis day, give ſuch notable teſtimonies to- 
wards the diſcovery of them, as are very hardly ro be con- 
tradicted, Whoſoever deſires more of this, may read Vitra- 
vius, Leo Baptiſia Albertys, and other Authors writing of Ar- 
chitefiure, That then we may arrive toa degree of certainty 
unto whom our Stonebeng anciently dedicated ; ſome (uch 
Deitie of the Romans is to be found out, in whole honour 
they builc Temples, not only in ſuch ſywations as this at Stone- 
beng, but with whoſe natureor quality the Form and Aſpect 
thereof may be agreeable alſo; and the Order proper. For, 
whoſoever goes about toenforce other reaſons, do as I con- 
ceive but beatthe air, neither can they reduce this Antiquity to 
any probable Original. 

0 which of Het Roman Deities Stonebeng conſecrated, are, 
as | ſaid-before, ſeverall opinions, Some preſume it ſacred 
to Diane, but upon what ground their conjecture is raiſed, 


conli- 


Stoneheng reſtored. 912 
conſidering both the 4/pef# and Mamr of this Temple ucter- 
ly different from choſe the Ancients uſed to dedicate to Her, 
I cannot conceive; for, the Manner of the Temples erected to pzrs. tib.z- 
| Diana, was Diaftylos, i.e, columms amplixss patentibus, made with 4.1 & u; 
large and void ſpaces : the 4ſpet# of that at Epheſus was 
Dipteres ; that at Magneſia Pſeudodipteros : which Manner Her- 
y__ inventing to ſave expence and labour, though he 
lefr out the Order of pillars within, and thereby the Parttco 
came to be more large, yet the Aſpe& continued till che 
ſame. And, as in the Appetit and Mamer, ſo hikewiſe in the 
Order and Form it's different : char, at Epheſus aforeſaid being 
of the Tonick Order, the Order peculiarly appropriated to Dia- 
na, and quadrangular : of © Form alſo, was that at 
Magyſia aforeſaid, and ſo likewiſe the Romans built then, 
as by the now Church of $. John Evangeliſt atthe Latian, or 
Latine Port, anciently the Temple of Diana; and that in 
Mount Aventinealſo, the chief of her Temples in Rome, fully *<* © 
appears. The ſituation of the Terples dedicated to. ber, 


was in groves, whence Yitruvius cals her grovy Diana. 


Vir, lib.4. 
Cap. 7 


Fcce ſuburbane templum nemorale Diane, (aith Ovid. 
See where Diana's grovy Temple ſtands. 


In which ſort Virgil, Pliny, and other Authors .alſo tell us 
' her Temples were always fired. 'The ArchiteFure therefore 
| of the Temples to Diana, and this at Stonebeng being ſo far © 
different, there 15 no probable reaſon Stonebeng ſhould be 
ſuppos'd dedicated to her. 

Moreover, whether or no this opinion may be.conſi- 
ſtent with any of thoſe qualities, the Ancients endowed 
this Goddeſle with, let us examine further the Nature of 
the Deicy ir ſelf. 1s Stonebeng conſecrated ro Diana becauſe 1, cm. 
ſhe preſided over ways ? what publick roads then, or #i.3.c4p.18. 
common high-ways are to be read of, which anciently led 
over the Downs near this Antiquity * The moſt ancient 
ways we meet with, and which-the Romans firſt made in 


this Tland, as Camden ſets them down are four, Watlng-ſtreet, - + 
| N 2 The 
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Sconchang reſtored. 
Ikemild.flreet, Ermin-ftreet, and che Foſſe, Watling-ſtreet led 
through Yerdlamwn directly as it were by a {treight line to 
the Weſt fide of Leiceſterſhire, and from thence chrough the 
Northerly Countics inco Wales, Ikenuld- ftreee began in the 
Countrey of the Icem,cending Eaſtward. Ermin-ſtreet in the 
ſame quarter, running through Gambridgeſhire, Huntingdon- 


ſhire, and ſo on towards Lincolnſhire led the right way into 


the Northern Countreys on that (ide: (this ſtreer-way,hap- 


xc be that which among che inhabitants paſſeth now 


Ibid.fe,366. 


the name of High Dike.) "The Foſſe paſſing through War- 
wickſhire, came down to Stow on the Would, thence to Cirn- 
ceſter, from Cirnceſter continuing on towards Bath and be- 


. yond it to" Somerton into the Weſtern Provinces: the ridge 


-whereof is yet to be ſeen in divers places of that tra. All 
of them lying ſo far from Stoneheng, that none of chem are 
remembred to come nearer then Cirnceſter co any parc of che 
Plains whereon it ſtands, and therefore in this reſpe& there 

can be no cauſeto imagine this Antiquity ſhould be dedica- * 
tedto her. Or, is Stonebeng ſacred to Diana, becauſe ſhe was 
the Patroneſle of Gates ? for which reaſon the Ancients 
built her Temples, eſther near rothem wichia their Cities, 
or not far from them in the pleaſant ſuburbs. But whar 
Cities, or places having any ſuch Gates, were ever foung an- 
ciently ſo ncar Stanebeng,as might cauſe the dedication of fo 
great a work to her ? ſurely none. Or, 1s Stonebeng hallow- 
ed to Diana becauſe ſhe had the tucelage of Mountains ? if 
ſo, then whereare thoſe Mountains to be found near this 
Antiquity on Salisbary Plains? which Plains, North, South, 


Eaſt and Weſtward through the midſt of Wiltſhire are (o 


open, that they terminate the Horizon. It any ſuch Moun- 
tains there, why. do all Hiſtorians call them Plains? Bur 
admit Mountains ſomtimes on Saksbury Plain, what then 
became of them ? were they removed by Earthquakes, 
ſwallowed into the ground by an Hiatus of the earth, or 
levell'd by inundations ? then ler 1c be made apparent when 
ſuch like accidents fell out. Or is Stonebeng dedicared ro Di- 
ans, becauſe ſhe delighted to bath her ſelt in Po and 

reſh 


Seoncheng reftered. - 93 
freſh ſprings? where arethoſc fountains aad freſh ſpri 
to be found ? haply, in the urmoſt borders they raay behad, 
none certainly inthe body of the Plains, or any thing near \ 
: ſpring veins being notthere to be found, unlefle 
by ſinking wells or pits very deep, which the \4ahabiranes 
are enforced ro make i ſeveral places for watering there 
ſheep, and as glad they are there, as the Patriarchs of old 
in the deſerts of (anaan to come by them. Oris 
lacred to Diana, becauſe reputed Goddeſle of hunting ? chen, 
who ever delirous of a le for her, may finde it iti 
Daphne, the anciently Aakidany > wore of Antiochis, where 
was not onely a Temple dedicated to her; bur an 
alſo, as Strabo witneſfeth : ſuch places only being held pro- 
per for her myſteries, where interven'd mGooens. pleaſures, 
goodly ſhadowy groves,delicare walks,and pleaſanc ſprings 
of moſt cool and treſh waters. In the midſt of cheſe delights 
the Ancients ſited her Temples, not 1n wilde Downs; or 
| vaſtPlains, ſo wide and open that hardly ſee from one fide 
of them to another, affording neither ſhelter fortravellets 


Strab, (.16., 
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againſt canicular heats, nor ſuccour for catrell againſt the 
boiſterous blaſts of bluſtering Boreas. Laſtly, is —_— 
dedicated to Diana, becauſe the ſuppoſed guardian,” 
woods ? then remains it to be made apparent by them,thoſe 
Plains in ancient times bore another: coumenance then 
preſent. That they were full of Forreſts, woods and groves, 
with vatiety of lawns, repleniſhed and fiored wich ſigh 
ſorts of game, and wilde beaſts in chaſe whereof Diana atid 
- her companions are ſaid co recreate themſelves : from 
whence ſome are of opinion ſhe was called Diane, 'as rnuch 
to ſay Deviane,quontam roenantes per deyia C7 ſilvas deviare ſolent, Reſin. 116.24 
5 feras. Becauſe of buntſmens deyiatang, or wandring ont 77" 
the way, through wnconth paths and woods in purſunt of their yame, 
That thoſe Plains afforded as much pleaſure 'and Alipht 
as the Theſſalian Tempe, the Syrian Daphne, or what place elſe 
8s famous where her Temples anciently ſtood : 'and, in whitt 
unknown age they were diſafforreſted and laid wa 
Which, if ever ſo, certainly ſome ſigns thereof would'te 


main, 
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main, or at leaſt be found there, as well as in other parts of 
the Mland, HOES paſt overgrown with woods. As in 

leſey forraerly mentioned ; in Cheſhire, where, in diggi 
—— A often-found Rn: Prana tas A. 
poſterity the forreſts there anciencly growing ; 1 the lſle 
of Axbolmin L: ire, where the inhabitants have hardly 
any fewell, but whar ſuch crees afford ſo digged out of the 
carth; in Somerſetſhire, where | my (elf have ſeen trunks of 
trees lying under ground, and expreſſing the places in times 
aſt overgrown with trees, very tew or none being in choſe 
places now ſtanding, Beſides, ſome remembrance of the 
aforeſaid forrefts and woods Hiſtory queſtionleſle would 
yeeld ; now whar occaſion ſoever Hiſtorians take for men- 
tioning this tract, not one word is delivered by chem to thar 
purpole, all unanimouſly conſenting *rwas never other then 
at preſent an open and champion Countrey. A Theater on 
which Bellona often diſplayed her bloody enſigns, and 
aRed ſeverall tragedies in times of old: A field of Mars, 
where Romans, Saxons, and after Danes for obtaining the do- 
minion of this Iſland decided their ambitious controver- 
fies. Of whicha&tions we have viſible teſtimony unto this 
day, witneflechoſe burrows, and places where they caſt the 
_ ies of their ſlain, over all quarters of the plain diſperſed, 
which in long time are ſo ſhrowded by nature with ever 
rowing , that their memory will remain by their 
ulchres to all poſterity; thac which conſumes all works of 

Art, making them ſtill more freſh and flouriſhing : wit- 
neſle ſpoils of war there frequently digged up, as formerly 

. remembred: ſeverall encamping places of thoſe ſev 

Nations. 1n.all parts of the plain even yet appearing, no 
place in the-whole 1{land,reſpeRing the circuic, having more 
remains of them : Alſo that huge Trench, mentioned be- 
fore: by the name of Wanſdike, running through the very 
bowels of them, ſuch manner of trenches appearing no 
where in any part of Eryland beſide, ſaving where the like 
plains znterveen ; ſo at Newmarket Heath the like trench vul- 
garly called Devils Dike, as if made by Devils not by men, is 


0 


. 
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co be (cen , 'though io ancient times ic was the limits of the 


Kingdome of the Eaſt Angles , and ic took end, as Crimden Camden fo. 
: by reaſon of woods grew 49® 


very vo obſerves, _—_ 
cumberſome : Whichait the like be granted for Wanſdihe (avis 
very probable, it cndingalſo Mk Mate) a 
our controverſie there were no. nioce woods in-times- of | 
old on Salibary Plains :then at this day; ic running, over- 
thwart them, as in adire line-from Eaſt to And 
who knows not, thaz/other manner 'of fortificacions then 
running trenches upon direct lines arc to be caft up for 
defence of woody fi 2 -Bur why urge more Aucho- 
IEEE, 
11 or. groun » ry, y - 15/1 cr 
improper for _the growth of trees. Thus then the firuarion 
of theplace, fo antipathizing; inall reſpets with the na- 
ture and. qualities anctently attributed ro Diane, and the 
Manner, Fam, and Order of this Antiquity, ſo contrary to: the 
cnſtome uſed by the Axcientsin crecting her Temples, no-rea« 


ſon wherefore this Temple Stonebeng ſhould be conceiv'd as * 
erected: for celebration of the ſuperſtitious ceremonies an» / 


cigntly aſcribed unto her Worſhip, Od 
Some, again, would have Stoneheng conſecrated to Pgn; 
becauſe Pan a Greek word ſignifying the Uneverſe, under him 
the whole frame of Natye was adored, And therefore, the 
Ancients made his ſtarues wich horns, ſaith Sermas, expreſſing 
thereby the beams of the Swn,and horns of the Moon; thoſe 
ifluing from his forchead, and: turni cowards 
Heaven, as Boccace will-bave >. Gonited Celeftiall bo, 
dies : feigning alſo, as the world moves with excraordi- 
nary ſwiteneſſe, he excelled likewiſe in ſpeed of running. 
By che purple, ruddy, and enflamed face, attributed ro Par, 
' thatpurefixe, above all other Elements holding his place in 
the confines of the Celeſtiall Sphears was demonſtrated : 
by his large long beard deſcending down upaa his breaſt, 
the rwo ſuperiour Elements Aire and Fire of a maſculine 
nature,ſending down their imprefhons upon the other two 
naturally feminine was ſhewed : by the ſpotted 5kin cove- 


ring 
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ring-his breaſt and ſhoulders, theeighth ſphear wholly 

embcliſhed with glorious. ſtars ; inveloping in like man- 

ner all appertaining co'the nature of ſublunary creatures 

-was repreſented : by the Theep-hook- which he held in one 

hand, Natures dominion over all things (according to Boc- 

xace) was ſignified : andas Servixs faith, becauſe this Raffe, 

or rod was-crooked, the year revolving into it ſelf, was 

thereby expreſſed : in the other hand holding a Pipe,con- 

» fiſting of ſeven reeds, 'whereby, the Celeftiall harmony 

conceived by ſome to have ſeven ſounds, and ſeven diffe- 

rent tunes, according to the number of the Planets,and their 
Sphears which are ſeven, was ſo ſer forth. 

| Afﬀer this manner Mjthologiſts diſcourſe of Pan, with va- 

rious opinions, according to the ſubtile niceties of their 

ſeverall fancies: and in theſe reſpedts as having relation to 

the Heavens, this Antiquity Stonebeng 1s 1magined ſacred to 

Him. 'Tis true, if Mythologie, and not demonſtrative rea- 

ſons were to be fixt upon in matrers of Architeftwre, the for- 

mer conceptions might be ſome ground to frame conje- 

tures Stonebeng ſacred to Pan. Bur, Architeture depending 

upon demonſtration, not fancy, the fictions of Mythologiſts 

areno further to be embraced, then as not impertinently 

conducing to prove reall truths. Wherefore, the aforeſaid 

| ancient rules for building Temples conſidered, and compa» 

ring the Order, Form, Aſpe&® and Situation of the Temples to 

Pan, with the like 1n this Antiquity, ſo much contrariety is 

found berwixtthem,as may convince any reaſonable judge- 

ment Stonebeng not dedicated ro Him. 

| Pan paſtarum, venatorum, C7 univerſe rite ruſticane prefidem 

Nat. Cem. Crediderunt Antiqui, ſaith Natalis Comes. Pan was the reputed 

—__ God amongſt the Ancients, of Shepherds, Fluntſmen, and all thoſe 

that led an agreftick life, The ſame Author alſo calling him 

Piſcatorum Dew, the God of Fiſhermen as well as Shepherds. 

Arcadibus Dearum antiquiſsimus &* honoratiſsimus eſt Pan, ſairh 

Dion. Hats, Dionyfius. Panis the moſt ancient, and moſt honoured Deity of the 

libx. , Arcadians. And in 4rcadia 1t felt where he was principally 

Ns REY adored, they built-his Temples for the moſt part in Towns 

| of 
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of the ſame Formand Order as ro Juno: Inthe Town of Heres, 
babet Pan templum ſuum (ſaich Pauſanias in his deſcription of 
Arcadia) quod olim Junoni dicatum fuzt, Pan had his Temple 
Which anciently was dedicated to [uno. Now, the Order appropri- 
ated to Jano by the Romans, was the Jomck, as is manifeſt from 
Vutruvias, whortels us, -To Jun), Diana, and Bacchus, and tothe 
orher Deities of. the ſame quality, they built Temples of the Tonick 
Order. The Form in like manner of her lacred ſtructures'was 
quadrangular, as in Mount Avent:ne, in foro Olitorio (or the 
herb Market) 1n Mount Quirnal, and el{where amongſt the 
Romans the. ruines of her Temples do evidently witnefſe : as 
allo, her Temples anciencly at Argos, and amongſt the Elians 
ia Greece, built of the like Fojm, and of the Dorick Order. 
Bur this Antiquity is of-the ſevere Tuſcane work, and of a 
round figure. The Temples to Pan had a Portico onely in 
front, ar Stoneheng it continues round about the (elf. The 
Temples to Pan were not expoled to the _ Aire, and builc 
nncovered as Stonebeng was, but had roots upon them. For, 
Ipnis e perpetuus ardebat, therein they kept perpetuall fire, as at Hxa- 
ceſium a Town alſo af Arcadians ; all Temples wherein they 
kept ſuch fires being covered, as the Temple to Apollo ar Del- 
phos amongſthe Greeks, and to Veſta at Rome amongſt the 
Romans. Bur, if at any time they did eret them diftanc from 
a Tawn, relerving always the Form and Order, they choſe 
ſuch firuations as wholly eavironed with trees ; for ex- 
ample, the Templeto Panin Mount Lycaus, was com 
in with athick wood, condenſo circumſeption luco, as Pauſanias 
hath it: ſolikewiſe, that Temple ſacred ro Him in the Par- 
thenan Forreſt, according to the ſaid Author. Now, this 
Temple Stonebeng is ſited in gn open champion Countrey; 
where ſcarce a buſh or tree, much lefſe chick woods, or for- 
reſts to be ſeen throughout the whole Plain; nor:»was 
there ever any in times of old as-Hiſtory remembers,andthe 
nature of the ſoil,as lam informed, 15 no wiſe proſperous 
for their growing there, as is ſufficiently before declared, 
But Pan (ſay they) being the God of Shepherds,why might 
not Stoneheng to gratifie them be ereRted, and conſequently 


by 
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by the Remans dedicated to their God Pan? no place in the 
whole Iſland more abounding with ſheep, chen the cir- 
cumadjacent Plains ; che almoſt innumerable flocks where- 
of, nor only moſt plentifully ſatisfying the bordering in- 
habitants for food ; bur, from thei delicate filceces, a 
part of the known univerſe are clad alſo. I anſwer, 
amongſt the Romans (declared at large before to be Founders 
of Stonebeng) I do nor finde any one Holy Houſe Sanfta- 
ary, Grove, Altar, or any ſuch like-ſacred ftruRure conſecrated 
to Pan in their own Country ; much leſle any Temple dedi- 
cated unto Him by them in Britain: and therefore, utter- 
ly improbable this Temple Stonebeng ſhould be erefted by the 
* Ha pe Pan. 
There was a Temple indeed, built to Pan Lyceus on 
Mount Palatine, by choſe Arcadians which accompanied 


" Evander into Italy; 1n which, though the Romans in luccee- 


ding times performed the lame rites, as the Arcadians anci- 
ently had infticuted ; yet, He paſſed with the Romans under 


4, the name of Lupercus, and in honour of Him, as ſome Au. 


thors of opinion, certain feſtivals or games called Lupercalia, 
at Rome onely, not in Provinces conquered by them, were 
ſolemnized by the Romans; Noblemens ſons running in 


., thoſe games, according to the primitive inſtitution ſer- 


ting forth and beginning their courſe at Mount Palatine, 


* and fo round about the City to the ſame place again. [ 


may not omur, nevertheleſſe, that feverall Authors deliver 
the Lupercalia were inſtituted in thankfulneſſe to Lupa, or 
the wolf that gave Romulus ſuck, and the courſe of thoſe 


' games beginning at Mount Palatine (not ſo much in re- 


Plat.inRow. 


Dien.lih.x, 


membrance it ſeems of Pans Temple there, as) from the 
or the very place they ſay where Romulus was 
our. 

Dronyfuus of tels us the Arcadians buile the 
aforeſaid Temple ro Pan, ideneo myento loco ec, when they 
had found out a convenient plact for it adjoyning to their ha- 
biations: the condition or nature of which place is not 
unworthy your ebſeryation; for by his deſcription thereof 

we 


—— 


we ſhall cafily ive what manner of ficoatibh Was. 

by the: Arcadian ds held proper for performing. the 
ceremionies-of: their:God Pati , His words are, Erat tw, ut 

fertur, ſpelunca ſub tumulo magna, denſo querceto contefla, & ſub 
petris profunds fonticuls, ſobimque Tupibus contiguam nemoroſion, Gr 
fe ac proceris opacum arborthbus ; ibi ara deo extrufta,more 
patrio ſacra fecerunt. "Under the Hill (co wit, Mount Palatine) 
Was anciently as report; goes (ſaith he) a great cave or den, covered 
over by a thick grove, deep wells or riverets rwming amongſt the ſtones 
of the cave, and round about it a wood, by the many and tall trees 
growing therein very dark and obſcure”: there the Altar of the God was 
plated, and his Sacrifices after their Comntry manner perfarmed. 
Now is Stonebeng thus ſited, or was there ever any: fuch 
like place near this Antiquity ? of all the places in England 
that | know, none comes nearer that cave, then Ochy-hole in 
Somerſetſhire : And if the Ancientsheld ſuch diſmall firua- 
tions only proper for Pans Temple), 'then without perad- 
venture Stonebeng was never erected inhonour of him, they 
being no innovators 1n their ſuperſtitions. 

A further obſervation may be'madeto\our purpoſe, up- 
on the aforeſaid deſcription, Erat tum antrum magnum, it Þgs 
anctently ({auch Dionyſius) a great cave.. But in his own'time, Djox.tib.t. 
which was under Augaſtns, the Romans had ſo choked u 
the place with chang thatthe manner how Pans Tampl | 
in old time ſtood, was hardly to be diſcovered : nunc quidem 
edificiis (ith he) fanum circumquaque ſepientibus, difficilis conje- 
fura eft qualis vim loci natura futrit, At this preſent , verily, 
the Temple being every way  environed with buildings, it is 
hardly to be comeftured in what manner of place it anciently 
ſtood. This was the cauſe which enforced him to deliver 
ro. poſterity the former deſcription meerly-upon report; 
Certainly then, the Romans employing the place to a 
ules, Pays Deity was litcle eſteemed by > might 
they would never have polluted it, by ſetting up private 
houſes upon the place conſecrated tha ow che Ro- 
mans {lighting him afterthis manner at hbrae, lictle reaſon 
appears, ſo magnificent'a ſtruftire as Stoneheng, ſhoulg. be 

| "00 | erected 
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erefted bythein' for adoration of Paxin other Countreys. 
-Fuxthermore, the Sacrifices in times of old offered to 
Pau Were milk and honey, offered upin {imple Shepherds 
crocks or earthen pirchers: quare non mt ſacrificabant, qui 
tauros ill; immolabant, aut qui in aureis poculis lac aut Vonon offe- 
rebant. @&c. Wherefore, they ſacrificed not aright, auth Natals 
(Comes, who immolated Buls ar Oxen wnto bim, or out of golden cups 
poured forth milk or wine upen bis Altars-, for goblers of char 
metal] were proper onely for the ſupernall and celeſtiall 
Deities, not to terreftriall, and ſuch as had care of Heard(- 
ren orGShepherd Swains, To which purpoſe allo,the ſame 
Author out of Apollonius Smyrneus remembers Pan, thus 


ſpeaking of himſelf. 


Sum Dems agreſtts; cur bis ſunt ayrea ſacris 
* Pocula? qub viwon funditic Iralicu ? 
Ad petram cur flat taurus 'cervice ligatus * 
Parcite : non bee eft viElima grats —_ 
Pan montanus ego nm, ligneus , ipſaque veſlis 
Pellicearſt : muſtum + fitilibuſque bibo. 
In Engliſh thus: | FN 
A rurall God am T, in golden cup 
The Falern'#me, why then d'yee offer up ? 
Why at mine Altar, ſtands the ſtern Bull bound, 
Or Oxe that's fat, with laurell girland crown'd ? 
Spare ye ſuch oft no grateful vittimes theſe 
Are unto me, others leſſe coſtly pleaſe. 
A Mountaineer , a wood-man dad in 5kin 
Am I: your wine in eartben veſſels bring. 


But the Sacrifices anciently offered ar Stoneheng (already re- 
membred) were Buls or Oxen, and ſeverall ſorts of beaſts, 
as appears by the heads of divers kinds of them, notmany 
years lance there digged up. | 

_ As for that of the P , it 1s very wellknown the An- 
cients (o called it, notin any relation to Pan, bur becauſe it 
was ſacred to Jove the Revenger, and according to others-to 

| Cibele, 
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Cibele, and all Gods. For which reaſon, Bomface the founth 
abcained licence from the Emperour Pheces, to conſecrate it Platin. is 
to the Virgin Mary, and all Saints. And who knows not the *** 


Archuethwe thereok wholly diffexent from this of Stonebeng * 
The Pantheon hath. us Cell encloſed with a continued folid 
wall, and the Paitico only in front, of the delicate Corinthian. 
Order; of which Order the inner part conſiſted likewiſe, 
being vaulted in moſt admirable and magnificent manner. 


From. whence Dion Caſsius delivers his opinion, inde id non. 29*:190:53+. 


1s babere, quod forma convexa faſtigiatum, cali fimilitadinem 
oftenderet, it to be called the Pantheon, becauſe by the form of that 
vault wherewith coverid, it repreſented the concave of Heaven, or (as 
——_ the figure of the wosld; forthe world bei 
mans , the fiemament is asthe yaulked roof thereot. 
Arche crown of thevaul i had an opeving, by which on 
it received light and air. Burt, this Antiquity Stone i 
of a grave and humble Order (as is laid before) hada 
double Portico continuing raund about it, the Cell thereof 
free and open, and every Way expoſed to: theair, reccaved 
light from all parts. - | | 
Wherefore lcaving theſe, Stanebeng was dedicated, as lcon- 
ceive,rothe God Celus, by fore Auchors called Calan; by 
others Mranxs, from whom the Ancients imaginedall thingy 
rook their' beginning. My reaſons are, Farſh, inr reſpe@&.of 
the ſituation thereof; for ic ſtands in a Plain, remote:brom 
any Town or Yillage, in a fice andopea! ain, withoue, any 
groves or woods about it, 2/1 
Secondly, in regard.of the 4ſpef#, for Stomeheng was: tie- 
ver covered, bur buile withour aroot Which Decorwn che 
Romans ever obſerves, both in the Sitnationand AſpeR of the 
Temples dedicated rothtstheir God, andro -Jovethe Lightner, 
the Sun andthe Moon. Joui 
wGcia fub dive Hypathrd 
and to rs and ts the-Sun,. and tothe Moan, theyr efted! buddings 
in the open air and wncavered, faith //iruus 11 the kecond Chaps 
terof his firſt Book. Take wik youal has reaſon., Harun 
enim Derm & [pecies & effacius m aperts mands. atque lucents 
| | | Fe: 


"yy Cr Calo, Sober Lune, Vier din. 
conſtttaxartrr. To Jove the Lightnen, <47-2: 


Yo. 


"ther reaſon find alſo why they builetheir Temples to Celus, 
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preſentes videmus, becauſe both the forms and effefts of theſe Dei- 
e our eyes, in a clear and open view. Ano- 


and thoſe other Deities uncovered as Stonebeng : becauſe 
they counted ir.an hainons matter to ſee thoſe Gods confi- 

under a roof, whoſe doing good conſiſted 'in being 
abroad. 

Thirdly, in regard of the Form of Stanebeng, which is cir- 
cular. This figure was proper to the Temples of Celis and 
Tellus, whom the Ancients called Veſta, as Yalerianus (in 
his Hhiereghphicks) affirms. Non ſolamente la palla, ma una fim. 
plice piegatura di ruota, appreſſ oli Egizajani demoſtrava il Cielo. 
Not only (ſaith he) the circular form, but the meer ſegment of a 
circle amongſt the Egyptians was an Hieroghphick of Celus: And 
ro this purpoſe alſo, Leo Baptiſta Alberturuſeth theſe words. 
Eidem Veſte, quam efſe terram putarent, retundam ad pile ſunility- 
dinem, faciebant. Unto Veſta, whom they reputed to be the Earth, 
they built Temples of a round - form globelike. Beſides, - obſerve 
what Philander commenting on /itravius tels us. Templorum 
quanquam alia fiant quadrata, alia multorum angulorum, Celi naty- 
7am imitati veteres, imprimis rotundss ſunt deleftati : Although (ſaich 
he) - the Ancients made ſome Temples ſquare, ſome of ſix ſides, others 
of many angles, they were eſpetially delighted with making of them 
rownd, as repreſenting thereby the Form or Figure of Calum, 
Heaven. 

Fourthly, in reſpe&t of the Order whereof Stoneheng built, 
The ſeverity of this Tuſcane work, retaining 118 ita-ſhew 
(as it were) of that firſt face of Antiquity (as 4. Palladwoterms 


it) being moſt agrecable ro the nature of this their God; 


repured the ancienteſt of all their Deities, and Father of Sa. 
turn. For, it was the cuſtome of the Ancients (as in par: I 


. remembred before) to appropriate the'ſeverall Orders of 4r. 


chiteAure, according tothe particular qualifications of thoſe 
they deified. Minerve, & Marti, & Herculi, 2des Dorice fient : 
his enim-diis propter virtutem, ſine delictis edificia conſtitui decet. 


To Minerva, and Mart, and Hercules, Temples of the Dorick Ortler 


Were made , for, to thefe Deittes in reſpeF# of thetr valuant aFions, it 


was 


4 
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45 requiſite to bnld without delicacy, Veneri, Flore, Proſerpixe, 
Fontuon Nymph, Corantbio genere conſlituta, aptss videhnonr ha- 
bere proprietates, add hindi proper teneritatem, gracilzora & fl- 
nds, C5: volutrs arnata opera fatta angere vedebuantur juſhaan 
decorem. To Venis, Flora, Proſerpma, the Foantain Nympbs, the 
(orixebian Order was thought maſt proper: becanſe unto theſe in re- 
gard of their tender natures, the work ſeemed to advance a juſt deco- 
rum, when made delicate and , and adorned with leaves and 
poles. Juni, Diane, Li atri cateriſque dius qui eadems ſrt 
litudine, fi edes lonice rentur, habita erat ratio mediecri- 
tatis, quod Cr ab ſevere more Doricornm, Gr 4 teneritate Corontbig- 
710m, temperabitur earum inſtjtutio proprietatis. To June, Diana, 
Bacchus, and to the ether Defies of the ſame quality, building T em- 
ples of the lick Order, ad wnto the mean, that from 
the ſevere manner of of the "and delicacy af the Corinthian, the 
condition of their 3 mizht be duly moderated, ſaith Vitra- 
bro To ,Sd, and Lune, though they made Temples 
yet were they 


| operito che air and Crock like this Antc- 
b, they not buik of ſevere and humble bur 
FEYAt Orders, and accordingly were adorned with 
coſtly ornaments, and beautified with various enrichenenes 
in Gveral ſors of ſculprure, as by the ruines of them in 
divers parts gf Ttaly remaining to this day, evidently ap- 
pears. ReſpeRing therefore, this Drcoram uled by the Anci- 
ents in building their Temples, and that this work 


a yam. 0: um of a moſt grave Taſcene manner, by 
s ot an 


agreeable form; ic 15 in mine opinion, 
as [ {aid Eid before, moſt aprabl tothe quality and condition 
of that ancient Celxs, omAntiquity repured the very ſtem 
whence all choſe Deities inthe ſucceeding Ages proceeded. 
Cerlus ex eadem conjuge (ſakicet Telhoe) procreanit Dceanumn, 1, 
Calum,Hyperioncm tc. & non/comum omnium Saturmum 136.1. 
ſaſcrpie. Car|us, by the ſame wife (co wit Tells) had Oceanas, 
WC. and laft of all begat Smxrarn. o which 
OOO I rs by bis- «. pra ; 
cara atjarrr beryrewwr= as eye dapefqant, 


he 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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be might the more magnifie the ſþlendor of bis originall ec. Further, 


[ conceive it will not be impertinent to: our purpoſe in 
hand, to deliver what the Ancients have reported of (- 
lus ; and Wherefore they aſcribed divine Honours unts 


Him. p 
According tothe Poets, Galus was not that huge mach1 
adorned with ſtars, which faich was compoſed fa 
habication of the Planets, and: Deities, and which w 


behold moving with continual revolution: but a n 
man ſo called, ſonto ther and Dies, that, 1s della virtt ar- 
dente, © della luce famoſa, of tranſcendent influerice and reſplendent 
brightneſs, as Boccace hath ut, | 
By Hiſtorians, eſpecially Di 
red. Scribunt primwum regnaſſe apud 
que antea per qgros diſperſos, ad c | 
tatum, 4 fera eos agreſtique vita ad mu 
They wnte he which firſt reigned over theAclanti 
that be invited men living diſperſedly before thr 
convene, and dwell in companies together, exbort | 
Towns, and reducing them fiom wild and ſavage to the conveVſainn 
of civill life : Taught them alſo to ſow corn and ſeeds, and divers 
other things belonging to the common uſe of mankind ; Ruled likewiſe 
over a great part of the "world from Eaſt to Weſt, Was a diligent 
obſerver of the ſtars, and foretold men divers things to come : The year 
(befgre confus'd) bringing into Order, according to the conrſe of the 
Swn, reducing it alſo into moneths after the Moons courſe, and appoint- 
ing likewiſe the ſeverall ſeaſons of the year. Whereby many ignorant 
hs perpetual courſe of the ſtars, and amazed at bis future predifi- 


= 
. 


5 Siculss, 1t's thus delive- 


ons, did rverily believe he participated of Divine Natwe, and there- 
fore after his death, as well for benefits received from him, as great 


knowledge of the flars, they conferred on htm immortall bonours, and 
adored him as a God, And, as appears, called Corlus in regard of his 
Skill inthe celeſtall bodies, as alſo, for divers other cauſes eternal 
King of all the world. Thus Diodorus. It being an ordinary cu- 
ſtome among the Heathens to deifie, and eſteem for 


' Gods, ſuch excellent perſonages, as either had well ruled, 


or governed them, or done any notable thing among 


them 


- — 
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them to their elpeciall benefic, or good- liking; Such; + 


were they men; or women, remained with the name, re- 
puration, and reverence of Gods or Goddeſſes after their 
deaths. 
Furthermore, according to the Philoſophers , Men (they 
' knew nothow) by nature Joon wanting, and by inftin& 
as ſoon ſceking ſome God (in ſtead of apprehending ber- 
ter) deified the beſtro ſenſe. Whereupon, our of all Entittes 
as moſt glorious to the eye, they firſt made choice of Hea- 
ven, and Heavenly bodies; conlideriog again, as the moſt p,,, p11; 
benefictall objets, thoſe living creatures, and fruics which opin.tb.r. 
the Earth beneath brought forth, ro make compleat genera- 
tions; they coupled Celusto Tellus, adoring, Heaven as Father, 
and Earthas Mother to theſe; the pouring down of ſhow- 
ers from Heaven ſeeming in ficad of naturall ſceds, -and 
the Eanhas a Mother to conceive, and bring forth the. 
ſame. | | 
Fifthly, the Sacrifices in times of old offered to Cilus 
were Bulls or Oxen, their great Gad Jupiter himlelf, as 1 find 
ih Reſon, offering ſuch Victimes unto him. Ante pugnam, Rofn. lib. 1; 
gue cum Gigantibus in Creta habitaeſt, Jovern ſacrificaſſe dicunt 45: 
Soli,Calo,ac Terre bovem. Before the battell ſtruck with the Gi- 
ants in Crete, they ſay Jupuer ſacrificed an Oxe to-Sol,Celus, and 
Terra. Now thatthere hath ottentimes been digged out of 
the ground at Stoneheng, the heads of fuch beaſts, in all pro- 
babiliry anciently in char place ſacrificed ; I need nor again 
remember, being it is ſo well known. 
Sixchly, all the upright ſtones in chis Antiquity are Pyre- 
midall like flames, in imitation of thole /Ztheriall fires, 
wherewith the Heaven is adorned. Now, that Fire hath the Pier.Valer. 
form of a Pyramis is evident, percioche, eſſendo largo da baſſo, in- Aras: 
to;no alla materia Cx eſca, da che ſa paſce, finiſce in acuta fiamma che 
riguardo al Cielo. Becauſe, being large at the bottome, mreſpe of the 
matter and fewell, by which it is fed, it finiſhes in an acute flame 
tending upwards towards Heaven. And, that the. Heavens are 
adorned with fires, Natalis Comes in his Mythology, our of 


Orpheus, makes apparent, Nibil aliud efſe Celum exiſtimans, nift 
P buns 
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the 
Fleaven ta be wootber thing, but this Aw which confiſteth of thoſe 
tranſcendent Fires. 

Laſtly, that Stoneheng was anciently dedicated to Celus 
I colle& from the Conformation of the work. For the con- 
farmation of the Cell and Porticus in the Plant, was defigned 
wah four equilateral Triangles, inſcribed in a Cirde, fuch 
as the Aſtrologers uſe in deſcribing the ewelve celeſtial ſigns 
1nmuficall propartions. According tothar of Vitruvius; In 
ea canformatione quatwor ſcribantur trigona paribus laternbus C inter- 
vallis, qua extremam lmeam ciremationis tangant ; In the confor- 
mation thereof, let four triangles be inſcribed of equall ſides and inter- 
vals, which may touch rhe extreme part of the circumference : quibus 
etiam in duodecims ſignoram caleſtium deferiptione, Aſtrologi ex mu- 
fica convementia aftrerum ratwamantw ; by which fugures alſo, Aftro- 
logers from the muſicall harmony of the ſtars grownd their reaſonings, 
as concerning the deſcription of the twelve celeſtall ſigns. Beſides 
the Cell it ſelf in the formarton chereofis caſt into an , 
one of chethree figures, likewiſe uled by 4ſirologers in thei, 
aforeſaid arguments of the ſympathy of the ſtars. Figuris tri- 
bus (ſaich Phalander) utwntur Aftrologi, T igono, Tetragono &- He xa- 
gond. The Aſtrologers make uſe of three ſorts of figures, the Tri- 
angle Tetragon, and Hexagon. . Furthermore, the three encran- 
ces leading into'the Temple from che Plain, were compar. 
ted by an equilarerall triangle ; which was the figure 
- ir the Ancients exprefled what appertained ro Hea- 

, and divine myſteries alſo. Ag giungono i Mag: (ſaith Pie- 
rius Valerianus) che un triangolo ſemplice di lati wguali, & indiz;o di 
divmita, overo effugie di coſe celeſt. The Magi adde that a triaugle 
of equall ſides is « [ymbole of Divinity, or fign of celeſhall matters. 
Now this 4nttquity conſiſting of ſeverall Rones, orderly 
diſpoſed imo one entire work, in imication, as were, of 
thoſe ſeverall ſtars which appearingto us in the Heavens 
inform of a circle, are called the celeſtiall Crown; - and whol- 
7 deſigned: by thoſe Scheams whtrewith 5 uſe to - 
deſcribe releftiall bodies ; which. figures , uſually: applied 
by them to particular accidents onely, being all joyntly 
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made uſe of by the Archite® for conformation of this (a- 
cred ſtructure, it 13 not improbable Stoneheng was ſo com-. _,/ 
polcd, becauſe dedicated to ((@lum. Yea further, (if lawfull 
to compare an idolatrous place with fo divine a work) was 


not the Temple at Hierwſalem adorned with the figures of 
(herubims, that thereby the Nations of che Earth might 
know-1t was the habitation of the living God.? and, w 
not in like manner this Temple compoſed by Aftrologicall fh- 
gures, that after Ages mighc apprehend, ic was anciently 
conlecrated to Celus or Calum Heaven ? 


Bur in this conjunure; concerning ſuch kinde of 


Temples as this at Stoneheng, whac ſaith the learned Patriarch 
of Aquileia? I oa et Tempio ſenzg parete fignificaya dl- Das. Barba, 
(11 


cune coſe del Cielo, gli delle quali ſono nells . Theleeve 15,54 
that T emple without peaking of the wm aforeſaid) roles 
bad 4 relat:on to Calum (Heaven) becauſe the effefts thereof are 
openly diſplaied to the full oiew of all men. | 
 Camdentels us he had heard, that inthe timeof King Hen- # # | Wks 
ry thecighth, atable of merall was found, not far from this 
Antiquity, engraven with divers ſtrange charaRers, which 
being not _— was neglected and loſt: had, indeed, that 
Table been found within the work it ſelf ic might happily 
have brought to light ſomwhat in relation to Stonebeng. 
And by all Ikelihood, in time ſome inſcriptions may there- | 
in be found, it being the cuſtome as well of Greeks as Re- ; 
mans, in times of ry 99 Antiquity, to lay wy 9 (uſu- 
ally) under the firſt ſtones ſet in what works ſoever; elpe- 
cially, thoſe of any great magnificence. Whereforg, | advile A 
mine honoured Friend Lawrence Waſhington Eſquire in 
whoſe demeaſnes this Antiquity ſtands, ro whom I am much 
obliged, for his friendly notice of what things have been 
there of late years digged up, that he would be ſolicitous 
upon any ſearch madethere, ro enquire after them, and if 
any found not to negle&, or curiouſly conceal them, but 


preſerveand willingly produce the ſame. - — — -— . F Siefpnge 0 
[ ſuppoſe, I have now proved from Authentick Authors 
and che rules of Art, Stonebeng ancicatly a Temple, dedi . 
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Stonehieng reftored. 
co-Galss, buile by the Romans; "eirherin, or not long after 


choſe times (by all likelitivod) when the Ronan Fagles 


| their commatding wings'over this Iſend, the 
pamper, a Feqerems's bebe. 51 Art of Building 
amongſt them, diſcovering their ambitious defite, by ſtu- 
pendious and prodigious works, to eterniize the. mernory 
of .cheir high'minds to ſucceeding Ages. For, the magnih- 
cence of that ſtately Empire, is atthis day clearly viſible in 
nothing more, then in the ruines of their Temples, Palaces, 
Arch's Triumphals, AquaduFts, Therme, Theaters, Amphitheaters, 
Cirqats, and other ſecular, and facred ſtruQtures, ' ' * 
- Hiſtory affords only Conremplatign, whereby their great 
Actions are made conceivable aloge to reaſoning : bur the 
rumes of their buildings Demonſtration; which obvious to 


ſenſe, are event yer as fo many eye-witnefles of their admir'd 


Camd.fo.8, 


atchievernents. 


- "Roms quanta fuit, ipſa rind docet, 
How great Rome Was, ber rumes yet declare. 


.the Authors of chem in reſpe&t of this Autiquity being 
notonly modern; but'alſo, what ſard by them Romance- 
like harched out of their own brains, ever: as other fables 
nvemed by them, touching the Britains of old. Men pofleſt 
nevertheleſfe, with a former conceit of things, endure not 
by any means new ja having not commonly patt- 
efice to fearch long after the eruth thereof. To them, ever 
the more generally recerved, the truer things feet, accoun- 
ring all of their own time def ; inſomuch, as ſome 
are fo far in love with vulgarly receiv'd reports, that ic 
muſtbe tgkenfor truth, whatſdever related by chem,cthough 


nor head, nortail, nor foot, nor footſtep in 1t oftentimes of 


reaſoni or cermmon ſenſe. They that beleeve Geffrey Mon- 
mouths tpſe dixit, may make thernſelves merry cherewich , in 
plexſing their own fancy, they difpleaſe not mine; As 1 

delivered my own judgement freely, all reaſon they 
C2 ſhould 


——_ fancied tothe contrary, I have rendred impro- 
b 


Stoncheng reſtored. 


ſhould enjoy theirs. Bur ſuch as ſail in the vaſt Ocean of 
time, amongſt the rocks of Antiquity, Reering their 
courſe, berwixt anci approved cuſtoms, and convin- 
cing arguments , guided by good Authority, and found 
judgement, arrive much {afer, and with better repute, in 
the ſecure Haven of undoubted Truth, For mine own part, 
I had rather erre happily with venerable Antiquity, then ſo 
much as trouble my thoughts with modern conceits. 
Whether, in this adventure, I have wafted my Barque into 
the wiſhed Port of Truths diſcovery concerning Stoneheng, 
I leave tq the judgement of 5kilfult Pilots,” F have eridevou- 


red, at leaf, co give lifego the attertpr, treading pethaps 
to fach a | invite Frm Lomas 
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